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The Mental Condition of the Chinese. 


BY ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, 


Professor in Peking University. 


a HAD a singular experience recently which I have no doubt 
i} will strike you as peculiar, even as it did me. I had been 

engaged in conversation for some time with that young 
Chinese friend who so often comes in to talk and drink tea with me. 
We had been talking about the comparative mental condition of the 
educated Chinese and the educated foreigner, and-I was often sur- 
prised at the intelligence he manifested and the clear and reasonable 
distinctions he was able to make, Often he was mistaken in hig 
judgments, and consequently arrived st incorrect conclusions, but 
his mind, untike the minds of many Chinese, was open to conviction, 
and I could see his eye light up with intelligence whenever he got a 
new idea, no matter what pet theories of his own it might overthrow, 

After he left I sat at my desk in a deep study, my forehead on 
my hands and elbows resting on the desk, I cannot say how long I 
had been sitting in this position, but not long I think, when my 
attention was arrested by the faintest little sound in front of me, and 
raising my eyes I saw silting on my ink bottle one of the most 
peculiar little beings it has ever been my lot to behold. It was a 
man in form and figure, face and limb. Between it and a Brownie 
there was no comparison, and a Lilliputian beside it would be a 
giant, though it was by no means a dwarf. It was the exact coun- 
terpart in appearance even to the complexion and expression of the 
young man who had just left. Nevertheless I shonld say it was 
searcely half an inch in length, though of this I could not be certain, 
for I never was an adept in measuring with the eye, but it would 
surely not exceed an iuch. As is uatural uuder such circumstances 
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I stared at it fora moment in blank curiosity and surprise, for I had 
never before beheld such an abnormally small person in the shape 
of a human being—for it could not be called a monstrosity—and for 
a moment I was spell-bound, and as is often the case in dreams, and 
not infrequently in real life, my organs of speech seemed paralyzed. 
I could see that the little creature noticed my surprise, and I might 
add embarrassment, for the faintest shadow of what mizht be desig- 
nated an atomic smile began to bloom upon his features part by part 
like the opening of a magic-lantern flower, and in a moment after 
he broke into a tiny laugh very much like what I could imagine 
would be given forth by a necktie phonograph, if such a thing were 
possible. 

As is natural when the pressure of surprise was taken off my 
organs of speech, as if to make up for lost time, even against my 
will, blurted forth all in a single breath the questions :— 

“ Who are you?” 

* What are you?” 

“Where did you come from ?” 

“ What are you here for?” and then stopped as if forgetting to 
close the organs of speech, and left me staring at him, or it, with 
my mouth agape. 

“Slowly,” said he, or it, speaking in the Chinese language, 
“One question at a time; they will not only last longer, but will be 
more easily answered.” 

This was said in a voice that was in perfect keeping with his 
general make-up, and not until it was repeated in his loudest tones 
wes it perceptible to the human ear, and it made me feel less doubt- 
ful of the theory that ants, bees and spiders may have a method 
of oral communication which is imperceptible to any except organs 
fashioned on the same dimunitive pattern as the organs which utter 
the sound. “My name,” said he in bis loudest and most distinet 
tones, ‘is J-de-a, but Lam often called T*ung-jen—the pupil of the 
eye. I am what my name implies—an idea. The young man who 
just left the room, caught a glimpse of me, looking out of your eye, 
as you yourself would look out of a window. There that answers two 
of ‘your questions. As to the third [ would say like Topsy, ‘I just 
growed, and as to the fourth [am here to answer some of the 
questions which you and that young man were discussing a few 
moments ago. ‘The brain—as you kuow, is my home—-it is my world, 
I live there. I travel on a sunbeam, au air wave, an odor, or some 
other equally convenient conveyance. You have seen ant-hills 
already, not much larger than a human brain in which dwell millions 
of those little creatures. They have their cities, their store-houses, 
their machinery and their highways. But no ant-bill that you have 
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ever seen will in any way compare in the density of its population 
with even an ordinary human brain, and there is nothing on earth 
that you have ever seen that I can use as a comparison with a 
brain that is well developed. 

“ Now as one of the tendencies of your great cities is to draw 
men and women from every neighborhood with which it is in touch 
to increase its population so we in a like manner throng the ten 
thousand nerves which lead like so mauy roads from every square 
inch of territory on the surface of the body. ‘The nerves are the 
roads on which we travel, and the clusters of nerve-cells of which 
the brain is composed are the head-quarters to which we all come 
and from which we are all sent out. 

“ You of course,” he went on, “are not so familiar with your 
own brain as I am. You often wonder how the knotty problems 
of thought are solved. Well, now, I can tell you. It is dune by the 
clusters of brain cells which you call rerve-ganglia. These clusters 
of cells hold the same relation to thought which your hand holds 
to a knot in a string. With one hand, though you have on it 
five fingers, you cannot easily untie a knot in a string, and so you use 
both hands to do it. So these clusters of nerve-cells are all united 
and work together in unravelling the knotty problems of life. When- 
ever a sensation strikes the nerves, whether it be color, odor, sound, 
flavor or solid, it is carried to these nerve-clusters, aud they go to 
work on it. If it is something with which they are familiar they 
sulve it in an instant and pass it on, 

“For instance, suppose a dog should bite your finger. Your 
sensory nerve carries the matter to these brain clusters; they solve 
the matter, decide what to do, send one of us little fellows to pull the 
muscular ropes of your leg, and in common parlance you kick the dog. 

“With such common matters the brain clusters have no trouble, 
but when matters with which they are not familiar come they have 
to work on them just as you work over the unravelling of a knotted 
string, the putting together of a puzzle, or the solving of a riddle— 
or as achild pats together a block picture, or builds a block house—~ 
they have to find the parts that match. Such is the case in mathe- 
matical problems and in all processes of reasoning Part after part is 
tried to see whether it fits, and this goes with you under the various 
names of comparison, association, reasoning and the like, but with 
us it is nothing more than getting together the parts which match. 

** Some brains are like some countries, certain parts of them are 
densely populated, and then other parts are as barren as a desert— 
or like some bodies, certain parts of which are well developed while 
other parts are wholly undeveloped. You sometimes say such heads 
have rooms to let unfurnished, aud the expression is more appro- 
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printe than is often supposed, Why, I have been in clusters—and 
I shudder to think of it— where L have been so crowded that I had 
neither moving space nor elbow room, while just the next cluster 
was whoi'ly uninhabited, or so sparsely populated that I would 
have given half [ was worth to have been there. And then again 
I have been in places where [ would have given the other half I 
was worth to have some one to communicate with, where I was as 
ionesome as Robinson Crusoe, and when at last I was sent out I was 
so poor and emaciated and poorly clad that I had a hard job to find 
a place in respectable quarters.” 

“Tam net sure that [ understand just what you mean,” said 
I with a rather blank look, for the little fellow was getting me 
tangled up in his nerve-clusters and brain cells. 

“Oh yes you do,” he answered. “ You have often heard 
people repeat good thoughts in such poor language that it surpri-ed 
you that good things could be so easily spoiled—things which, when 
they were clothed in proper language and sent forth from a brain 
in which they had received proper attention and consideration, were 
to you beantiful. But when sent torth uumagnetized and half-elad, 
seemed hardly worth consideration, they were either lifeless or halt 
dead. We of the thought world depend one-half on clothing and 
the other half on what yon call magnetism, but which to us is life. 
We are very often killed for waut of consideration and clothing. 
Any of us are worth having if only we are properly clothed.” 

* T was just about to inquire,” said I, “ whether all ideas are as 
small as you are.” 

“ You would better ask,” he retorted, “whether all ideas are 
as large as Lam. My answer is the same in either case. I am a fair 
size at present. Some are larger and others very much smaller than 
Tam. Then we vary at different times according to the quarters we 
occupy. For instance a foreign idea shrivels up greatly when it gets 
into the head of a subject of the Flowery Kingdom, simply from lack 
of appreciation and attention and an opportunity to propagate itself, 
It is a stranger, and reeeives only a cold shoulder from all other 
ideas with which it happens to come in contact, though it seldom 
comes in contaet with any but enemies, and ouly gets out by being 
drawn out—brought out as it were by a sort of a psychological 
dental operation. P 

“This is well illustrated in the many attempts to introduce 
foreign inventions to this people. Give a carpenter a good foreign 
saw, and he hangs it up to rust while he goes on sawing with the 
same old tool he has always been accustomed to. Give him a saw- 
set which will set the teeth of a saw regularly, and he lays it aside 
aud cuutiuues to set his saw with a uiche in a file, thuugh uo two teeth 
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are set alike. The same is true of axes, hatchets, chisels, hammers, 
plows, lathes, cars, ships, guns,—and anything which took thought 
and reason to make, or which takes thought and reason to under- 
stand and manipulate ; no matter how noble or useful the thonght 
may have originally been, it shrivels up to almust nothing in the 
Chinese mind. 

*«* Do we propagate ourselves?’ We most certainly do. I have 
never yet been ina brain in which I did not leave a family. But 
you know this very well yourself. It has long been a proverb with 
you that ‘you never know a thing yourself until you have taught it 
to some one else.’ If we have any attention whatever we begin to 
propagate as soon as we enter the brain, and nothing that you 
know of increases with anything like the ratio with which we 
increase in a fertile brain if we have half a chance. Then there are 
times when we wither away to a shadow in a brain in which we 
happen to have been forced, and where we have to remain until 
some one rescues us—in such a brain we ouly leave a sort of a 
shadow of ourselves which will probably never appear on this side 
of the resurrection, 

“Tell a Westerner something new, or show him some new 
invention that makes labor more easy or more effective, and he at 
once copies and improves it. No product of thought is too 
difficult for him to understand, too intricate for him to work out, 
or too complicated for him to use. As soon as an idea enters his 
head he furnishes it with good quarters—gives it full run of the 
house, so to speak—gives it all his attention, and it is almost no 
time till he has more ideas on that ove subject than the man from 
whom he got it. What about the Chinese? He looks at it with 
open-mouihed wonder, or self-satisfied indifference, but he is with- 
out either the ability or desire to appreciate, improve or use it. 
Nor is this confined to foreign inventions. His ‘harps and lates’ 
are little better than those invented by Fu-hsi; his wagons no 
better than those of Huang-ti; his compass no better than that 
of Chou-kung; his money 


y uo better than that of two thousand 
years ago; his medical science no better than that of Hua-t‘o; 
his official gazette is printed from blocks no better than they 
would have been a thousand years ago, and indeed in all ex- 
perimental and practical sciences, where anything like attention, 
reason, imagination or invention is necessary, he is litile if any 
in advance of the men or the age which gave him what he pos- 
sesses, Yes, we propagate ourselves, but we cannot propagate in a 
Chinese mind, for his mind is like his field ; it will produce nothing 
without a fertilizer, and the Chinese pay little attention to mental 
fertilizing. 
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* You were talking a few moments ago about habit, and 
I notice that you simply regard it as ‘the ordinary course of conduct 
of a person.” Now as you see conduct, which is about your best 
method of judging, that seems to be a fairly good definition, but it 
does not explain what habit is. ‘ Habit,’ he repeated, and he heaved 
the tiniest little sigh, ‘habit is the bane of our existence” Your 
highest idea of rapidity is a flash of lightning, but that is nothing 
to the rapidity with which we travel through peoples’ fingers and 
brains in some classical music. Habit—habit is a path through the 
brain—a well-worn path, a path that is so well worn through those 
nerve-clusters that we never have to stop for direction, or turn the 
switch from a sensory to a motor nerve. Why, if it makes your 
head swim to watch a pianist when he is keyed up to his highest 
pitch in his fastest music, what would it do if you had to go from the 
notes to his eye, then through his brain down into his spinal column 
and out to the tips of his fingers with every separate key he strikes, 
without miking the mistake of getting into the wrong finger or 
striking the wrong key. That is what we call rapid transit, and it 
cannot be done except where there is a path worn through the brain. 

* Now you can easily see that a brain that is crossed and re- 
crossed by habit-paths is not a good place for generating ideas—no 
better than a field that is crossed and re-crossed by donkey-paths is 
for growing wheat. ‘The paths must be dug up and the donkeys kept 
out if you expect a crop of grain from such a field, and so it is with 
habit. Your old proverb says: ‘ Man is a bundle of habits,’ bat I 
say, alas! for such a man ! ” 

* You do not mean to say,” I interposed, “that all that we 
study so thoroughly as to be able to repeat it and make it a part of 
of our mental store, by this fact of its familiarity, becomes therefure 
habitual and useless !” 

* By no means,” he answered, “usable knowledge is usable 
knowledge, habit is habit. Matters must be familiar before they are 
usable ; but it is when they become so familiar that they pass 
through the mind without so much as your consciousness—without 
either making or leaving an impression that they become habit.” 
* For instance,” he said, * by way of illustration I snppose you do not 
kuow which leg of your trousers, which sleeve of your coat, or which 
shoe or sock you put on first in dressing, and yet if you will take the 
trouble to notice I have no doubt you will find that you invariably 
do it exactly the same ” 

{I wish to say that since my attention was called to the fact I 
have noticed this matter and find that [ always begin with the 
right foot or the right hand; and I have found that some of my 
frieuds as invariably begiu with the left. ] 
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“We simply pass through that kind of a brain without time 
for either propagation or communication. We have the same old 


companious year after year, and there is neither place nor desire for 
Lew ones. 


*T do not need to tell you that that is the character of the 
Chinese mind. The man who is set apart for a scholar has certain 
definite laws and rules, and he is a scholar only as he surpasses in 
these. The San Tzu Ching, Ch‘ien Tzu Wen and Po Chia Hsing 
wear their paths through his mind. hey are followed by the 
Four Books and Five Classics, while at the same time he writes the 
standard poetry and classical essays and habituates himself to the 
standard historical aneedotes in such a way that all he has to do 
is—in the words of your kodak advertisement—to press the button, 
aud his mouth does the rest. 

“Tf he happens to be a farmer, a mechanic, a merchant, an 
artist, ora manufacturer, he is modeled on the same plan. THis 
brain is so destroyed by habit-paths as to whol/y incapacitate him 
for anything like invention or originality, aud he goes on plowing 
with the same kind of a plow as that used by Shun, writing with 
the same kind of a brush as that used by Meng ‘Tien, on the same 
kind of paper as that manufactured by ‘T’sai Lun, and with ink 
similar to that used by the first manufacturer of that useful but 
inconvenient article.” 

“What do you mean by saying that the Chinese are incapaci- 
tated for anything like invention or originality,” I asked of my small 
friend; for I had begun to be very much interested, now he had 
turned in a more practical direction. 

“T mean exactly what I[ say,” he rep'ied. “ ‘The nature of their 
education is calculated to do nothing more than pour into them. 
They simply fill the mental store-house. ‘Those nerve-clusters (here 
I began to wince) which have to do with memory are necessarily 
developed to such an extent by the committing of the various primers 
and classics, that before it is possible to finish these the student has 
gotten beyond the age for beginning on reason and imagination, 
Moreover as every one enjoys doing what he can do best by the 
very cts inertia, they continue to store away the accumulated ignor- 
ance and blunders of the past without any efforts at production, and 
every generation becomes less and less capable of distinguishing 
the original fact and the ancestra] rubbish. 

“You know it to be a fact that large people have large children ; 
muscular people tend to have muscular children ; fleshy peuple, 
fleshy children, even people with large eyes, large noses, round faces, 
or curly hair, tend to have children with like characteristics. This 
is especially true in the realm of the nerves and the brain. Nervous 
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people almost always have children with a like constitution, and I 
have found it to be still more so with the brain. Children not only 
inherit the constitution and disposition of their parents, but from the 
moment they open their eyes and ears they begin to imb‘be their 
parents’ thoughts and become more fixed in their parents’ tendencies. 

* You know also the results of the constant intermarriage of 
intimate relations. The mixture of blood seems to be a condition 
sine qua non of perfect mental and physical development, and it is 
as much more so in the realm of thonght as the mental is more 
important than the physical This, however, the Chinese have deter. 
minedly refused to do, contenting themselves with standing at the 
head of a few little half-civilized nations rather than take a_ position 
of equality among the nations of the world. She has refused in her 
conceit and pride to accept anything from those above her, until the 
little old ideas that are now communicated from father to son have 
run out, like certain vegetable tubers, simply for want of a change. 

“How do I come to know about brain heredity? from the 
simple fact that I have been so repeatedly communicated from 
father to son. I see the brain as you see the face. Just as you see 
the form and features of father and mother repeated in the child 
so I see the brain of father and mother reproduced in the son, and 
as is the brain so to a large extent is the mind. This family like- 
ness by no means ends in face, form and expression, It may not 
ouly be followed through centuries of family traits, but in the same 
way it enters into uational lite and character, This is not uew to 
yoo. You have observed it throughout all history, It was very 
marked in the conservatism of the Jew; less marked in the less 
conservative Greek ; still less in the mucl-traveled Roman. It is 
almost destroyed in Western countries at present because of the 
constant interchange of thought, commodity and social intercourse. 
It is very marked in China, Eich country being simply a family 
on a large seale; if she shuts herself off from other families she 
develops generation after generation of family traits at the expense 
of large healthy development. She forms about her an atmosphere of 
thought, fills the air with multitudes —armies of us ideas, all of which 
tend to develop more largely and fix more firmly the characteristics 
which have been acquired, This is the condition of the Chinese 
brain and mind to-day. His nose is almost as characterjstic as his 
queue an} his brain is certainly as marked as either. He has family 
traits which will not be easily overcome. He has an atmosphere 
about him which will require a large amount of intercourse and 
education to neutralize. Nevertheless just as a reputation that is 
wou by many noble acts is lost by one, so family trai:s which have 
required geueratious to develop, uuder proper conditions, may be 
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destroyed in a single generation, as has been the case in Japan. 
Sheep go rapidly when the leader starts. Western countries have made 
more progress in the past hundred years than the previous thousand. 

“You were wondering a moment ago whether much could be 
done to change the mind and character of persons who are full 
grown. You know the difficulty of straightening the bones of 
persons who have attained to manhood. If you do not, ask some 
reliable physician. Such a person may develop both bone and 
muscle and add to their beauty and efficiency, but as your tree 
grows it remains. What a man is when he attains his growth, ex- 
cept under extraordinary circumstances, he remains all his life. What 
is put into the first of life is put into the whole of life. You know 
the difficulty,” he said, and I thought I saw a twinkle in his micro- 
scopic eye as if he was about to offer an argument which would be a 
clincher—“ you know the difficulty of trying to make preachers of 
the Gospel out of men who have been educated only in the Chinese 
classics. Even a change of heart, though tiis is the greatest change 
that can come to a man, will scarcely counterbalance the tendencies 
of his youth and education in the atmosphere with which he is sur- 
rounded. This change must come in youth; he must be educated in 
a different direction, the atmosphere about him must be changed by 
the introduction of the products of the reason and imagination of 
other lands; ideas of a kind to which he has never been accustomed, 
must strike a system of nerves which have lain dormant for genera- 
tions, and excite to action and stimulate to growth, nerve clusters 
which have thus far never been an integral part of his constitution 
before he can be made to feel that the world without is greater than 
the world within—that his ignorance is greater than his knowledge. 

“The condition of his affections is little if any different from 
that of his intellect. I was impressed very much with this not long 
since. I was sent to the brain of a Chinese, and while there I met 
a little idea that was different from most Chinese ideas, and similar to 
the representatives of conjugal affection I have constantly met in the 
brain of foreigners. I thought I recognized him as one of the affections, 
but I was not certain, and so [asked him who he was. And I give 
you his own words, which I assure you were uttered with a doleful sigh: 

“** Yes, I belong to the family of the affections, and to that 
branch called conjugal affection. In other branches of our family, 
viz., filial affection and parental affection, I have known some very 
robust representatives, but we of the conjugal branch are dll as 
undersized and undeveloped as you see I am. Indeed although [ am 
not a tenth part as large as you I am still one of the largest I have 
ever known in our branch of the family, and that accounts for you 
not having met more. You see I am both deformed and dwarfed ; 
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this was caused by the unfortunate method of conjugal selection, and 
besides I am more than half starved simply for the preservation of 
face. ‘The man who wants to love his wife, dare not for fear of the 
ridicule of his companions or friends. Those who might develop 
us to a fair size, are so bound by custom that they dare not allow us 
to exercise.’ Such was the tale of little bow-legged. club-footed, 
hump-backed conjugal, and [ assure you it was doleful enough. 

‘His religious nature,” the little fellow went on to say, after 
stopping a moment for what, for want of a better term, I will 
eall a breathing spell, though I did not notice that he breathed. 
“The religious nature of the Chinese is quite as unevenly developed 
as his intellectual and affectional. I have just pointed out how his 
brain is injured by habit, how his memory is developed at the expense 
of his reason; his filial at the expense of his conjugal affections ; 
and in the same way his moral nature is developed at the expense of 
his religious nature. He is a moral monstrosity. From Lio-tzu he 
learned that man should ‘love his enemies;’ from Confucius that 
man should not do to others what he would not have them do 
to him; and by Mo-tzu he was taught the lesson of ‘ Universal 
Love;’ and he learned to repeat them all. And that was all. 
‘here have been those among them from the beginning, no doubt, 
who have tried to love their enemies, not to do to others what they 
would not have others do to them. ‘here have been those who 
have tried by the help of moral maxims to lay up merit not only for 
themselves, but for their posterity as well; and because of the moral 
character they have thus attained have merited and received the 
praise of succeeding generations ; but how far short they have fallen 
of those who, in addition to their mora! maxims, have had the help 
of the Holy Spirit, will be seen by a superficial view of their teach. 
ings. Confucius denied that we should love our enemies. Love your 
friends, said he, and treat your enemies justly. He praised the liar 
who came in late from the battle-field because his lies savored of 
humility, aud he lied himself to those who came to call on him whom 
he did not wish to see. He was imitated in this same matter by 
Mencius when the disciples of Mo-tzu came to call on him, and 
of Mo-tzu’s principle of Universal Love, Mencius said: it would 
bring men into ‘the state of a beast.’ In the matter of veracity the 
Chinese have lost all shame. He loves morality and mornl maxims, 
but his religious nature—that part of his nature which should lead him 
to reach out after God and heaven and immortality, is almost wholly 
undeveloped. ‘ Living he is alive,—dead he is dead,’ that is, as far 
as he has gotten on the narrow way. His memory, his filial and his 
moral nature are developed at the expense of his intellectual, conjugal 
and religious nature, and he ”—yjust here the little fellow took on that 
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frightened look I have sometimes seen on a squirrel, when he sees a 
man approaching with a gun. He (or it) jumped off my ink bottle, 
scrambled up my arm, over my shoulder and into my ear, and as [ 
turned my head to see who shook me, my wife, with a candle in her 
hand, said in a playful tone : “ Don’t you know you have been sleep- 
ing at your desk? [ can see a little girl in your eye;” and I did not 
tell her what [ now tell you that the little creature which had just 
run into my ear had probably climbed up to look out of the window. 





The Present Status of Missions in the Fuhkien Province, 
China. Statistics for 1896. 


BY REV. P. W. PITCHER. 


HE law of the development and growth of the kingdom of God 
has been well defined by its Divine Founder in the parable of 
“The Seed growing Secretly ’’—‘‘first the blade, then the 

ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 

Whether we consider the parable in its relation to the develop- 
ment and growth of the church universal, or to the development 
and growth of the individual Christian, it is full of encouragment 
in either case as we engage in our daily toil. For our work is as 
a living seed “cast upon the earth.” ‘That seed is silently and 
secretly growing in the soil prepared for it; its roots are striking 
down, its blade is shooting upward, though our eyes may not behold 
it, because of its silence and hidden power, and in time the full corn 
in the ear will appear. 

Let us not be “tormented with anxiety concerning the final 
issue,” and though the results of all our work are never visible above 
the horizon of our imperfect vision let us not for one moment imagine 
that we are casting the living seed ‘upon the ground” in vain. 

If the Lord so wills it let us be content to be sowers only and 
happy in the thought that others who come after us can be the 
reapers. “One soweth and another reapeth,” but ‘both may 
rejoice together.” Rev. Wm. Burns sowed in this Amoy field for 
seven years, others have sown for longer periods in other fields 
without a single glimpse of the blade. Was their labors in vain ? 
We venture to say that it is the lot of very few of us to reap what 
we ourselves have sown, and we doubt not that we are to-day still 
gathering in some of the fruits of the seed which Wm. Burns let fall 
upon the ground over forty years ago. 

Whether therefore we view the fruits of the present as the 
results of our own sowing or that of others, sowers and reapers may 
well rejoice together as we consider “The Present Status of Missions 
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in this Fuhkien Province,” as embodied in the Statistical Table. 
It is instructive and helpful at times to take account of our 
numerical strength and progress, end with this purpose in mind the 
accompanying table of figures has been compiled. And to all who 
have assisted me in this work, I now return thanks. In making up 
the statistical table this year the borders have been somewhat 
enlarged, but it is with many regrets that the figures relating to 
Hospitals and Bible Societies are not included. These agencies are 
second to none in importance among those employed in missionary 
enterprise, and therefore no report can be complete without these 
statistics. I trust it may be possible to include them another year. 
There is little need of my calling attention to any particular part 
of the statistical table, but in one or two instances I purpose doing so. 
‘he number of inquirers has increased by 5289 souls—since the 
report of 1895 (may they not be considered the blades?) and the ad- 
herents by nearly 16,000, while nearly 4000 adults have been baptized 
and the contributious have been increased by over $9000. These facts 
go a good way towards substantiating the estimate made last year. 
There is one feature of the table which to me is disappointing 
and somewhat alarming, viz., the meagre reports concerning the 
children of the churches. The effort was made to secure the number 
of children of the churches, i.e., baptized in infancy, that had been 
received on confession, but as only three societies were able to make 
such report this complete number could not be ascertained. But 
if the figures furnished by the three societies are in any way an 
indication of the state of the case in the entire six societies, it would 
be well to look more carefully into the matter. In the three 
societies of Amoy out of the accession of 402 souls only 49 were 
children of the churches. Another failure was met with in the 
effort to secure the number of children of Christian families. Only 
three societies responded. I think we will all recognize the import- 
avce of this matter when we are reminded that the spiritual growth 
and development of the Christian church of China depends, in no 
small measure, upon the acquistiion of the children of Christian 
families. If we fail to hold the children of the churches, while 
we may be advancing in one direction, we will retrograde in another. 
No one rejoices more than the writer over the knowledge of so 
many souls saved from overwhelming ranks of heathenism, but the 
continual gaining of such converts will not produce a strong and 
healthy church ; its spiritual growth must, under such circumstances, 
remain stunted. The seed, planted and taking root in a soil rank 
with superstition and idolatry—weeds that have flourished for more 
than two thousand years—cannot expect to become a thrifty tree in 
one generation, but it must go on growing consecutively (if we may 
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so speak) and continually from one generation to another, 7.e., from 
parents to children, and to children’s children. May no effort be 
relaxed to save the heathen, but may greater effort be made to hold 
the children and to lead them into the fold, and may I be permitted 
to suggest that more care be exercised both in regard to their number 
and enrollment amongst those added unto the churches. While it 
must be admitted that the prosperity, or the reverse, of a charch or 
mission, is not always indicated by its tabulated figures, yet at the 
same time we are bound to recognize their value, and they may be 
accepted as some evidence, at least, of the real condition of affairs. 

If on account of an unusually large iucrease there be reason to 
be suspicious that converts are accepted on too easy terms there is 
no less cause for suspicion that a church mast be cold or dead when 
there are no, or only a very few, additions. But rather allow all 
suspicions to fly to the winds and let each of us, being fully persuad- 
ed in our own mind that our methods and the methods of all others 
are the best, do with our might what our hands find to do, and at the 
same time remembering the law of development and growth: ‘first 
the blade, then the ear and then the full corn in the ear.” Our re- 
sponsibility rests alone upon our faithfulness. 

That there is a difference both in the trend towards Christianity, 
and in the increase of inquirers and church members amongst the 
churches located in the northern and southern portions of this 
province, is evidenced by the figures in the statistical tables. There 
has been no unusual demonstration on the part of the people in 
Southern Fuhkien to accept Christianity. There has been some 
increase in the number of inquirers, but the actual gain in church 
membership has fallen off somewhat, while the liberality of the 
Christian has maintained its high water mark. 

In Northern Fuhkien there has been an unusual trend towards 
Christianity, and the numbers have increased in every item. Allow- 
ing that the figures are correct may we be pardoned for seeking the 
cause? To my mind there are two, and while they may not be 
accepted they may be stated, viz.: (1) Prayer. (2) Workers. It 
will at once be seen that these two factors are essential and 
inseparable in all successful missionary enterprise. In fact it is a 
never ending struggle to carry on mission work without them. 
Men ought always to pray, but unless it be joined with the workers 
what will be accomplished ? 

Prayer.—Let me hasten to say that this refers more to the 
Christians in the home lands than to the missionary on the field, for 
we can hardly conceive of a missionary who is not a praying and 
prayful missionary. What we need and must have is more of the 
prayers of God's people at home. 
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The tragedy which occurred at Hwa-sang in the year 1895 is 
still fresh in the memory of us al!. When those faithful servants of 
Christ, and those dear little children, fell before the wicked impulses 
of an infuriated mob, the world was. stirred as never before. We 
may say that the whole Christian world was brought on its knees and 
there poured out its soul in agony of prayer to God for the lost souls 
of China—and especially for those around about Foochow, Some- 
times God has to permit sorrow—heart tearing grief—to get His 
people on their knees. Others may have studied the question more 
carefully, but to my mind, logically considered and briefly stated, 
the cause of this unusual awakening and trend towards Christianity, 
which we witness to-day in Northern Fuhkien, is prayer occasioned 
by the Hwa-sang massacre. 

If the whole world could be moved to prayer for every section 
of China, as it was moved in August, September and October, 1895, 
to pray for Ku-cheng, Foochow: not only in Northern, but in 
Southern Fuhkien, and in every corner of this wide empire as well, 
there would be the same response as that which followed the prayer 
already mentioned. 

Here is a lesson which should be heeded by al/ Christians 
everywhere, viz., that the advance or retrenchment of the Gospel in 
China does not depend alone upon the workers stationed in these 
vast regions. No man or woman can turn the hearts of this people 
to God. They can only be turned by the Spirit. The prayers of 
God’s people can and will wield a mighty influence in bringing 
the Spirit from above to touch these dead souls, and make them 
receptive to the truth which we proclaim. 

Workers.—God works through human agency. And while it is 
true that He can work by few as well as by many there is every 
reason to believe that the blessing will be in proportion to the 
faithfulness manifested, not only on the part of individuals, but on 
the part of Christian organizations at home. In Northern Fuhkien 
the number of foreign workers is double, while the native agency is, 
in some cases, trebled, compared with the same agencies in Southern 
Fubkien. When will the churches at home realize that the urgent 
need of all mission fields to-day is an increased number of workers ? 
The burning question at home, just at present, seems to be self- 
support. Upon the merits of that question there can be but 
oue opinion, but we sometimes think it is diverting the hearts of 
Christians from this urgent call for workers. ‘The churches at home 
should remember that China is not yet evangelized, and that she is 
still erying out /ouder than ever for workers to break unto her people 
the bread of life. In this wide domain there are towns and villages 
and counties without any churches wherein this laudable work of 
self-support can be begun. 
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A mission work is only just started when one or two or a dozen 
self-supporting churches have become established. Fifty years ago 
a half dozen missionaries may have met the demands of the work, to- 
day no less than one hundred could be well employed in this Amoy 
field alone. If, in the minds of any, the question of self-support 
should mean retrenchment of the foreign agency for the best interests 
of the souls of China, the matter may be well discussed less en- 
thusiastically. Cheapness is not the thing required in these days 
of missionary progress, but an increased outlay—more money, more 
men and women to occupy these still unoccupied territories. 

“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He may send 
out workmen into His harvests.” 
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Roman Catholicism and Protestantism in Manchuria. 


BY REV. JOHN ROSS, D.D. 





“42H E Roman Catholic Church has the credit of developing a 
spirit of earnest propagandism several centuries before Pro- 
testantism awoke to a sense of its responsibility. Six centuries 
ago able Roman Catholics were in China laying the foundation of 
what gave promise to become a national church. By what events 
the bright hopes of that period were quenched it boots not now to 
enquire. After the lapse of three centuries the military enthusiasm 
of the newly-established order of Jesuits led some of them to attempt 
to revive the existence of their church in China. The first Jesuit 
missionaries were men of wisdom as well as of learning and piety. 
Some of them had already adorned positions of great influence 
in Paris and elsewhere. Partly by their mathematical skill and 
astronomical knowledge they gradually gained considerable influence 
in the country. They acquired a powerful position in the court of 
Kanghi, with whom throughout his long reign they were prime 
favourites, and whom they even hoped to see baptized, as members 
of his family were received into the church. Not a few high officials, 
men of high social standing and many of great literary attainments, 
became members of the church. Within a brief period fully half 
a million men and women formed a strong church in China, a 
considerable proportion being of the more intelligent and _ better 
educated classes. The first Jesuits passed away, leaving a name held 
by all in veneration and a tangible proof of imperial favour in the 
church gifted them close to his palace by Kanghi. 

They were followed by men who were not under the necessity 
to exercise and manifest the same prudent wisdom, as there were no 
serious difficulties to encounter, nor great opposition to remove. 
These unfortunately for the hopes of making China a Roman Catholic 
power, assumed the tone and tactics habitual to their church. They 
joined in a plot to dethrone the son of Kanghi, nominated by him as 
successor, and to replace him by a younger brother, whom they 
believed more friendly to them. The plot was early discovered, and 
when on the eve of being put into execution all the parties to it, 
including the priests, were apprehended, and sooner or later suffered 
the penalty incurred. There was issued edict after edict, first to 
curtail the arrogant pretensions of Roman Catholic converts, then to 
banish the priests beyond a few who were indispensable for astrono- 
mical purposes; and finally to suppress a religion which was every- 
where accused of harbouring criminals and defying law and authority. 
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Though large numbers of those thus “ persecuted” reverted 
to Buddhism many of them risked their all for their faith. Probably 
some of these men found their way to Manchuria, which ther was 
very sparsely populated. I have encountered here men of the 11th 
generation of Roman Catholics. There are many in Manchuria 
the descendants for several generations who, for at least a century, 
have faithfully adhered to the Roman Catholic Church. I have been 
informed on high authority that most of these are fairly respectable 
citizens, and many of them are said to deplore the present attitude 
and conduct of their church. 

The Roman Catholic priest is a mandarin of the same class as 
the Chinese chihfu, and any Chinese officials under this rank— 
as chihhien—are beneath them in rank and honour. 
of the same rank as Taotai, and in treating 
General aspires to be higher still. Hence it 
their high position were they to 


The bishop is 
with the Governor- 
would derogate from 
go among the Chinese in the free 
and easy manner of Protestant missionaries. It would be much 
beneath their dignity to preach or in any way to come into direct 
contact with the non-Christian population, except with the officials 
in the Yaméns when they have business in hand. 


Their life is 
therefore one of otium cum dignitate. 


Thus there was no attempt 
at aggressive work among those beyond the pale of the church. 
Occasionally one here and another there joined their church, but 


not always on account of religion. Ever since the allied war and 


the subsequent French treaty the Roman Catholic Church has 
wielded extensive civil power in the country. A quarter of a 
century ago the restless Presbyterians touched the muddy shores of 
Newchwang. They have not been trammelled by mandarinates of 
any rank. ‘They have not been dignified. They have not lived in 
leisure. They preached to all sorts of men in all kinds of places. 
They were reviled and insulted, but took no notice. They hobnobbed 
with the carters in the inns and jostled the crowds in the streets. 
They preached and distributed scores of thousands of Gospels and 
tracts to the crowds on the city streets and at the village fairs. 
They came constantly and freely in contact with all 


sorts and 
conditions of men, making no distinction between rich 


and poor. 
As soon as converts began to come in the most promising of 
them were selected, trained and placed in little chapels, always in 


some busy street of some ceutral town or city. Later in the history 


of the mission itinerant evangelists traversed the country every- 
where as colporteurs, as they continue to do, so that no village or 


hamlet in Manchuria is unvisited. In this way the Presbyterian 


missionaries were on speaking terms with all Chinese—the good and 


the bad, the simple and the cunning. Of these last many desired 
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to become Christians, but as they were even in the beginning of the 
mission suspected of other than religious motives they were carefully 
filtered out. Had those been all accepted who came to secure the 
protection of the foreigner’s name the Protestant Church would have 
swelled to large numbers within the first few years of its existence. 

Personally I was and am in favour of the most hearty union 
with missionaries of every sect, including the Roman Catholic. 
For I believed then that even Roman Catholic missionaries leaving 
their native land, for what I supposed to be voluntary exile, could be 
moved by no other motives than those which had actuated myself. 
I therefore resolved to cultivate their acquaintance. ‘The first 
priest with whom I came into contact was a gentle Frenchman, who 
appeared to me of a character whieh would ever lead him to good 
and gentle deeds and to avoid every evil, Within wy first year in 
the country while learning their language the Chinese indirectly led 
me to understand that the Roman Catholic Church was universally 
believed to be evil and evil only. It was not long ere I was driven 
to the conclusion that to cultivate the friendship of the Chinese I 
must go without that of the Roman Catholic Church. Whether the 
character given to that Church was wholly justifiable or not Iam 
unable to say. But I have since had evidence enough that the serious 
charges against the Church were not without foundation, That 
there are good men among the priesthood in Manchuria I cannot 
but believe. But that the church policy of the Roman Catholics is 
distinctly evil and calculated to do great moral and social harm I 
must painfully admit. ‘That policy is political, not religious, and its 
political policy is an unrighteous one. 

In 1876-7, fearing a riot in Moukden on account of the 
extortion by the Roman Catholic converts under protection of the 
priests, I published a pamphlet, “Chinese Foreign Policy,” to 
expose the evil, and if possible to have it amended. It had so far 
the desired effect that instances of extortion and violence ceased to 
be spoken of as formerly. ‘This was evidence sufficient to me that 
much of the extortion had been unknown to the Roman Catholic 
authorities, who hear only what their immediate attendants care to 
make known, and that these authorities could put a stop to the 
lawlessness of their “converts.” From that time the history of 
both missions ran on smoothly for several years, : 

About half a dozen years ago a conceited young fellow, a cate- 
chumen, was refused the ordinance of baptism, as our elders regarded 
him quite unfit to be received into the Church. Resenting this insult 
to his dignity he went to the Roman Catholic Church, where was 
then a priest of a peculiar reputation, who weleomed him as a convert 
from heresy to the true faith. This youth was employed in diligently 
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going among our weaker brethren to induce them to follow his 
example, the promised advantages of doing so not being by any 
means confined to religion. For a considerable time he was un- 
successful. But his ready admittance inspired with hope some of 
our men who were under discipline for illegal pawnbroking and 
as receivers of stolen goods. Several such men had, under false 
pretences, gained admission into our Church. Some hai already been 
excommunicated, and the principal delinquents, who had skilfully 
concealed the conuexion with that sort of business, were being 
dealt with, when they hived off in a body to the Roman Catholic 
Church, taking their wives and children with them. The manner of 
their welcome filled them with delight. A case of painful discipline, 
which divided our church into two unequal but conflicting portions, 
caused some more to hive off. These latter were mostly respectable 
citizens, and when they discovered that their first duty to their new 
faith was the surrender of their Bibles and hymn books, they ceased 
to attend the Roman Catholic Church, and gradually begged to be 
received again by us. 

Before the return of these men the Roman Catholic Church, 
probably at the instigation of the men who had been cast out of our 
Church, adopted a policy of the most persistent annoyance of the 
people in our chapels—declariug they would make life a burden to 
all who would not join the Roman Catholic Church, by joining 
which they would, on the other hand, receive absolute protection 
from Chinese law, etc. These men went daily to our chapels, 
reviling our people in the filthiest language of Chinese vituperation, 
knowing that our Church policy, unlike theirs, admitted of such 
conduct with impunity. Our elders were alarmed, because some of 
our younger men threatened to lose all patience and not sit 
idly by while the Roman Catholics were thus venting their 
spleen. They were, however, exhorted to patience, because men 
of that sort would soon tire of their filthy work if left unnoticed. 
They did not tire, however. An appeal was made to the Consul 
for friendly consultation with the bishop then in Newchwang. 
The latter came to Moukden, and while welcoming to their 
great joy these brands snatched from the burning of Protes- 
tantism, spoke some sensible words which brought to a speedy 
end the mischief complained of. This produced mutual satis- 
faction all round. We were rid of an unscrupulous lot and freed 
from their troublesome attention. The Roman Catholic Church 
received an accession to its numbers such as it has rarely had. 
Peace was secured by the wise action of the bishop. I fondly 
hoped that the wisdom displayed was good guarantee of peace for 
the future. 
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Some time thereafter another young man, for reasons which 
had as well remain in the dark, left our Church in a northern station 
and joined the Roman Catholic Church. He secured to that Church 
a number of professed catechumens of ours, who would openly receive 
such protection in the Roman Catholic Church, as our Church had 
always refused knowingly to give. With a band of these men and 
some other Roman Catholics he fiercely attacked a relative of his 
own, who continued, despite all such attacks, a member of our 
Church. He was quickly made rich by levying contributions on 
people around, but ceased not to molest our people in his village, 
embittering their lives to compel them to join the Roman Catholics. 
The missionary in charge of that region laid the case in a friendly 
way before the Roman Catholic bishop, who made remarkably 
courteous replies, but took no apparent step to stop the evil com- 
plained of. Even the pleasure of torture must pall sooner or later, 
so that trouble began to lessen of itself. The end of it was a total 
cessation of the mischief by the action of the Roman Catholic author- 
ities—not in the interests of either peace or justice—but for reasons 
which again may remain in the dark. Peace has continued unbroken 
in that region. 

In still another part of the field a young preacher was found 
to have developed largely on Roman Catholic lines, as meddling in 
Yamén cases paid far better than preaching, He was excommuni- 
cated. He joined the Roman Catholic Church, taking over with 
him a large number of professed catechumens of a spirit kindred to 
his own. He too became actively hostile to the church which had 
put him out. This was the beginning of a great accession in that 
region to the Roman Catholic Church of men of a character whom 
I need not describe beyond saying that religion had nothing to do 
with the movement. 

Then came the war, during which occurred the lamentable 
murder of Mr. Wylie in Liao-yang. This brought from the Tsung-li 
Yamén the most favourable edict of protection ever issued in China, 
Officials informed me, before its publication, that they dreaded the 
effect such an edict would have in emboldening the Roman 
Catholics. Yet I was not prepared for the extraordinary buzz of 
Roman Catholic action which immediately followed. The state of 
matters resulting would seem simply incredible, nor ig it needful 
that I delay to depict it. That state of triumphant exaltation over 
prostrate officials and people continues. Protestant converts alone 
would hold their heads erect in presence of Roman Catholics, the 
most ignorant coolie of whom could defy the Asien of any town. 

After the war the most wealthy and influential man in the 
neighbourhood of a busy town was universally reported to have 
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been mulcted by the Roman Catholics of a very large amount of 
meney. The proud man, previously lord of all he surveyed, was 
beaten to his knees. This great victory was signalized by a rush 
into the Roman Catholic Church of over a thousand converts. 
They were found later on able for a certain purpose to muster more 
than a thousand rifles! These men, of a character needless to be 
described, marched in large numbers one day against the Protestant 
chapel in the town and destroyed it, though the headman of the 
town went on his knees beseeching them to peace. Had they not 
been Roman Catholics most of them would have trembled before 
the headman—and with reason. The same class of men who joined 
the Roman Catholics in another place, at the same time, attacked 
another chapel further north. These cases were laid before the 
bishop in a friendly way by the missionary in charge, who had 
pleasant replies, but nothing more. As more serious damage was 
threatened than the destruction of property the missionary had to 
appeal to the Consul for protection for the converts. The P‘eng 
case had meantime come and gone in Moukden ; the Roman Catholics 
having been found absolutely and alone in the wrong. This case 
was settled, despite desperate efforts by the Roman Catholic authori- 
ties to intimidate the Governor-General. The same intimidation was 
employed against the trial of the cases of the destroyed chapels, 
and a French Consul appeared on the scene to further these 
efforts. Eventually the chapel cases were also decided, after long 
investigation, exactly as the P‘eng case had been. The Roman 
Catholics were declared in open court to have been eleren parts 
in the wrong—a strong statement, seeing that ten is the perfect 
number. It is so far satisfactory to learn that the bishop excom- 
municated 155 of the wreckers of one of the chapels. In one of our 
most rapidly growing country churches there was a sudden and 
large influx of catechumens. It is in the neighbourhood of a Roman 
Catholic Church. The preacher in charge discovered that thirty of 
them, in attempting to join the church, sought only protection. 
He scored their names out of the list of catechumens, They imme- 
diately joined the Roman Catholic Church, and a chapel was opened, 
composed of these worthies. Ever since there has been no peace. 
The headman for fully a half year did nothing else than obey the 
dictates of these men—whom a few months before they despised— 
and imprisoned and fined at their dictation. Though our people 
outnumber them many times, and are largely of the more respect- 
able inhabitants, they are afraid of the utter unscrupulouness of the 
Roman Catholics, whose hand and tongue acknowledge no law, but 
their own will. One of our members was pursued on the street by 
some of these men, and fled into our chapel. They went in after him 
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and beat him there! A remarkably bright young student was 
murdered some time ago. His character was such that no one bore 
him any grudge, save one of a family of bad characters, who have 
long lived by extortion. This one beat him. For reasons which in 
the eyes of the friends of the murdered man fully justified them this 
man was accused as murderer. He and his brothers were appre- 
hended on the charge of murder. Every one believes him the mur- 
derer. But he had joined the Roman Catholic Church subsequent to 
the beating, but before the murder. After long and repeated efforts 
by the bishop in this man’s behalf—backed up again, strange to 
say, by a Freuch Consul—the accused murderer has been released 
on bail ! 

Enough has surely been told to show what Roman Catholicism 
is in Manchuria. There have been lately large accessions to the 
Roman Catholics as above related, and wherever they are there is 
dispeace if not anarchy; for no official dare interfere with them. 
That the bishop knows all the evils done in his name I do not 
believe. We have through at least five of our missionaries, 
independently of each other attempted, but without suceess, to get 
him to act, in order to protect our people from the lawless persecu- 
tion of Roman Catholic adherents. He and each priest is surrounded 
by a wall of dignity, in which is a small wicket of access carefully 
guarded by natives—priests or deacons—who alone have the ear 
of these high dignitaries. Our Christians have, at our request, 
in various places made endeavours to see the French priest to lay 
their grievances before him. They have, except in one case, been 
driven away with curses and threats of worse to follow. Here is the 
source of the mischief, and whatever motives the Roman Catholies 
may ascribe to me I hope they will learn from this paper the 
desirability of uprooting this root of so many and great evils. 
By a greater freedom of access to people other than their door- 
keepers let them learn the crying and endless wrongs inflicted by 
their people upon other Chinese. I would be unjust were I not to 
add that there are some priests who refuse to harbour lawlessness 
and will not knowingly support extortion by their people. But 
these being, I fear, a minority their prudeuce and Christian conduct 
are not sufficiently well known to modify the evil reputation of the 
church to which they belong. : 

Within the past few years the Roman Catholic Church seems to 
have changed its tactics. Formerly they never had chapels or any 
point of contact with the multitude. Since we have by the means 
referred to above, assisted to swell their ranks, they have begun 
to open small places of worship all over the province. Our plan 
hitherto has beeu to follow up our Christians, Wherever they have 
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as business men or colporteurs succeeded in gaining converts we 
open achapel on a main street of town or village and send, when 
we can, a native preacher of some experience to carry on the work, 
In every town thus occupied some men have attempted to enter the 
charch mainly if not solely for protection. Despite the greatest 
cantion these cannot be all kept out. But as soon as they glaringly 
reveal their true character, if guilty of lawless action, they are 
put out of the church and go over to the Roman Catholics, who 
immediately open a place of worship there. In several cases th e 
Roman Catholics have gone before the Protestant missionary to 
places where our agents had secured professed converts. There is 
scarcely a successful station of ours in which the Roman Catholics 
have not opened their place. In these places they preach neither 
to converts nor non-converts. But they manage all litigation for 
whoever joins them. ‘ Come to us,” preached one formerly belong- 
ing to the Protestant church, “(and though you should be on the 
way to the execution ground we will save you.” The promise is not 
an empty boast. 

We have thus been the means of largely reinforcing the Roman 
Catholic Church. We have provided that point of contact with 
the multitude which they had failed to occupy. Yet we owe them 
no grudge, as they reap fruit which we must in any case discard. 
All we desire is that they would cease to persecute our people. 
Moreover, they have more than repaid us. If by our conduct they 
have gained large additions, by theirs we have secured considerably 
more. The manner in which they have borne themselves since the 
war has opened the eyes of the most indifferent to the contrast 
between the two religions. ‘he name of the Jesus’ religion is 
extolled as the other is reprobated. Their persecution of our people 
has been of still greater advantage to us in sharply publishing an 
actual if not an irreconcilable difference. Most curious of all we find 
in some places many respectable citizens seeking an entrance into 
the Protestant Church for a shelter from Roman Catholic lawlessness 
which their own native officials are unable to afford. 

I have in various ways and at diverse times endeavoured to 
lay before the Roman Catholic authorities the character ascribed to 
their people. Whether it is because these authorities persist in dis- 
believing these statements I know not. But my effurts have been 
futile. Once again I revert to publicity, in the hope that these 
authorities may possibly realize the real danger which is being 
incurred by their present policy. 














Principles of Translation. 


BY REV. Je EDKINS, D.D. 


Il, 


AHE appearance of a work on the Syrian inscription by a native 

e Christian of Canton, is a sign of the times. The author, 
Yang Yung-chi, is a convert of the London Mission in Canton. 

This work, in three volumes, contains about 200 double pages. 
There is in it a large amount of Christian teaching. 


The quotations 
from the Delegates’ version are very numerous. 


The style of this 
Regard is paid 
in this version to the honorific distinction of words and to their 
classical signification. The author of this book illustrates the 
successive sentences in the Syrian Inscription by extracts from the 
Old and New Testaments from the Delegates’ version, and they 
are always aptly chosen. He himself introduces a new title for 
Jesus. He styles him the illustrious honoured one, & , but 
otherwise he simply adopts the terms found in this version. 
These were first chosen by the Roman Catholic missionaries. 
The terms he uses for baptism, the Holy Spirit, repentance, 
justification, the Word of God, the struggle of the spirit with the 
flesh, are, speaking generally, those which are used in this version. 
The reason why the Roman Catholics selected the words 3 ji 
sheng-shen for the Holy Spirit, was unquestionably that their 
Chinese helpers recommended them. 
same influence was in operation. 
cause. 


This author prefers the name #& # king-kiau, “ Illustrious 
Religion,” for Christianity just as he prefers & #& king-tsun as a 
title for the Saviour of the world. Neither of these terms is likely 
to be accepted generally so far as can be judged at present. He 
calls the Bible & # king-king, the Illustrious Sutra or Classic. 
The Old Testament he speaks of as & 7 # king-ku-king, 
Illustrious Old Sutra. In this also he is not likely to be followed, 
because all recent new works by native authors use the terms 
& #5 kien-yo, Hf # sin-yo for the Old and New Testaments, just 
as they speak of the Catholic and Protestant forms of Christianity 
in China as T‘ien-chu-kiau and Yesu-kiau. 

Creation is expressed in the Syrian inscription by the words 
Tsung-hiuen-ch ‘ii-er-tsau-hwa, #4 & He Ti #240. ‘This is in Chinese 
a philosophical way of stating what the process of creation was, 
It may be rendered in paraphrase, ‘‘God made the pole the centre 


version renders it specially suitable for cttation. 


In the Delegates’ version the 
Native opinion was the prevailing 
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of revolution for the universe, and proceeded to form all things by 


setting on foot the developments of nature.” In illustration this 
Christian author quotes the passage ou the north pole in the Lun- 
yi, which says, “ Virtuous government is like the pole round which 
the stars all revolve.’ He then refers to Job 88: 31, 32. ‘“Canst 
thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion ? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or canst thou guide 
Arcturus with his sons?” He gives the Delegates’ rendering here. 
Bishop Schereschewsky’s Old Testament being colloquial, cannot 
be madé use of in a book like this. The Bridgman and Culbertson 
version is literal. For instance =} teu is Arcturus: and his sons, 
they render literally $ S tsi-sing. The Del. version has “ with all 
its stars.” Bp. S, has “its associated stars.” The clear advantage 
of the Delegates’ version is that it can be quite safely quoted 
ina book. The words are chosen by able natives under experienced 
foreign guidance, and each word takes the literary sense, so that the 
meaning can be relied on by the native student. He is not left in 
uncertainty. For Mazzaroth ail the three versions render the “ twelve 


signs.’ For “bind the sweet influences of Pleiades” Bridgman 
has fu-mau-ché-ho-ch‘i fj 9%. ‘The bishop has sheng, “ropes.” But 


what are the ropes of the Pleiades? The Delegates have ae Sh igs 


hi-mau-ché, fff 2 i 


¢ kié-sheu-tai, two well constructed sentences, 
which can be more fully explained in the commentaries now being 
prepared. These works will enter on the question, whether the 
connecting cords are those that keep the Pleiades in their places in 
relation to each other, as Hirzel believes, or those which keep the 
whole group in its place in the heavens and bring it back at the true 
time to its old position in the sky by the controlling force of the law 
of the annual revolution of all the stars. 

There can then be no doubt of the necessity that we should 
have the Delegates’ version with improvements to serve for citation 
in the now rapidly growing uew literature of the Chinese. We 
must still keep the chief terms of theology agreed on first by the 
Catholics under Chinese expert guidance and later by the Protestants 
under Chinese expert guidance. This book, by a well informed 
native writer and a Christian, may be referred to with confidence as 
showing what the result is likely to be in regard to the selection of 
the theological terms to express Christian ideas. We foreigners may 
help the natives to decide. ‘That is all. We ourselves cannot decide 
anything. 

For example the word for justification may be reconsidered. 
Shall #f #§ ch‘éng-i be the term or not? The Delegates, Bridgman 
and Culbertson, Dr. John, Goddard, Bishop Schereschewsky all have 
it? This forms a strong argument for keeping it as it is. ‘Then is it 
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worth while to attempt to change it? No; change is impracticable, 
and the attempt to change it is to be deprecated. Ch‘éng-i is to eall 
a person just, or consider him as just. We may well be satisfied 
with it as a basis for teaching the Christian doctrine of justification 
to students, It is difficult to see what advantage ean flow froma 
change inthis term. The moral view of justification is less prominent 
in it thau the forensic, and the moral is the more important. Bat 
the moral idea is there, for righteousness is a moral word. But if 
imputed righteousness is more prominent in it there are few Christian 
teachers in China at the preseut time who will not gladly retain this 
element. There are probably no views of the atonement that would 
be taught more clearly to Chinese pupils by the use of any other term 
for justification. 

The circulation of Mr. Yang's book should be encouraged. He 
is an evangelical critic, and grounds his observations on the Bible 
while expounding the sense of the somewhat high flown phrases of 
the Syrian Inscription, He has read enough of the Tavist and 
Buddhist literature to make good use of it in this book. 


——__+ 0. ______ 


The Hon. C. Denby and the Tsung-li Yamen. 





YP SHE subjoined article was sent to the Tsung-li Yamén by the 
United States Minister in January last. It has appeared 


{i> 


in the Foreign Relations of 1896 :— 
Your Hiaunesses AND Your EXceELLENCIEs : 

On the 21st day of September I had the honor, by direction of 
my government, to address to you a communication to the effect 
that my government was carefully considering the subject of 
anti-foreign riots in China with the view to present to you thereafter 
another communication embodying its views on the measures that it 
desired to see adopted in order to preveut the occurrence of these 
lamentable outrages on foreign residents in China, 

I have now the honor by order of my government to lay before 
you the following observations :— 

'  Itis unnecessary to dwell upon the necessity that rests upon 
China to secure the safety and security of foreigners residing in her 
borders. Such persons dwell in China by virtue of the treaties and 
conventions which recognize their right to remain in her territory 
This right and the consequent duty of protection by the government 
have been recognized in many Imperial! edicts and in many papers 
emanating from the Tsuug-li Yamén, In spite, :owever, of the most 
solemn assurances given from time to time by the Imperial govern- 
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ment that foreigners in China would be protected, in spite of the 
issuance of passports, which on their face engage the government to 
afford protection, there occur year after year, almost month after 
mouth, riots and massacres which startle and shock the civilized world. 

[t is desirable that the subject of riots should be treated as a 
whole, for while the incentive motives are not the same in all cases 
the graver question of official responsibility which underlies most 
anti-foreign outbreaks in China is the principal subject of the concern 
of my government. 

The earnest desire of the United States government, and it is 
confidently expected a like desire animates that of China, is to render 
the recurrence of outrages of this nature impossible by the adoption of 
such measures as experience has now shown best suited to that end. 

‘The punishment of those who have actually participated in 
anti-foreign riots has rarely been as prompt or as severe as it ought 
to have been; furthermore, the erroneous idea ts entertained in 
China by many of the officials and the people generally that money 
payments for injuries suffered constitute a complete indemnity. Such, 
however, is not the case, for in addition to the reimbursement to the 
sufferers for losses actually sustained there remains that vindication 
of the law by the state, which is the only deterrent of crime. 

Nor does the punishment of a few ringleaders satisfy justice. 
The official who deliberately stands by and fails to intervene to 
protect innocent people, when he has at his disposition sufficient 
means to enable him to do so, is at least as guilty as the actual leader 
of a mob. 

The commission sent last year by my government to investigate 
the anti-foreign riots in Szecliuan, has stated its belief that— 

‘he simplest aud most efficacious policy is to insist that the 
Jocal officials shall be held responsible and punished without further 
investigation than is necessary to establish the fact that such riots 
have occurred; for we are firmly convinced that, except in case of 
open rebellion, no such riots of any extent can take place if the local 
officials are energetic in the use of their influence and the means 
they have at their disposal. 

Commander Newell, in his report of the Ku-tien riots, says that 
but for the inertness, inefficiency and culpable negligence of certain 
provincial and other authorities, whom he mentions by name, the 
massacre of Hua-shan could have been prevented. While these 
statements may not be strictly applicable to every locality in China 
in which riots have occurred they certainly do apply to every city 
and town of considerable importance. In such places there are 
soldiers and policemen sufficient and able to prevent rioting if they 
are commanded to do so 
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Uprisings against the authorities, occurring anywhere in China, 
are promptly put down by the strong hand 


held firmly in check, and the members thereof are often tried and 


] 


, and Secret societies are 


executed. Incipient conspiracies are unearthed and_ instantly 
suppressed. In any offense against the government the utmost 
vigilance, forethought and strength are shown in dealing with the 
offenders. 

Anti-foreign riots are not sudden local uprisings of ignorant and 
malicious persons, as has sometimes been claimed, but all the proof 
shows that anti-foreign rioting, pillage and massacre are often arrang- 
ed beforehand, without much, if any, effort at concealment, and it 
is difficult to avoid the belief that the local officials are cognizant of 


ct 


and at least tacitly approve of the felonious designs which are con- 
cocted within their immediate jurisdiction. It is perfectly evident, 
for instanee, that there was last year a concerted action between 
the capital and the outlying towns in Szechuan, and that a general 
plan was organized to drive foreigners from that province, and that 
the officials had knowledge thereof. 

From the foregoing remarks it is necessarily to be inferred that 
the main remedy for existing evils, and the surest preventive of 
riots, will be the holding of the local officials to a personal account- 
ability for every outrage against foreigners that may occur in their 
jurisdiction. Such a line of conduct is in strict conformity with the 
established usage in China with regard to all crimes and misdemea- 
nors other than such as concern foreigners. 

My government concludes that the best means to prevent the 
recurrence of anti-foreign riots in China, as far as Americans are 
concerned, for whom alone it speaks, would be to adopt the following 
measures :— 

1. Recognition by the issuance of a formal declaration in an 
Imperial decree that American missionaries have the right to reside 
in the interior of China. 

2. The declaration in such decree that American missionaries 
have the right to buy land in the interior of China; that they have 
all the privileges of the Berthemmy Convention, as amended in 1895, 
and that deeds taken by them shall be in the name of the missionary 
society or church which buys the land, as that Convention provides. 

3. The determination of and formal declaration by China by 
Imperial decree to hold responsible and promptly punish not only 
all individuals or minor oflicials directly or remotely involved 
upon the occurrence of any riot whereby peaceable American citi- 
zens have been affected in person or property or injured in their 
established rights, but also the viceroy or governor of the province 
in which it has occurred, who is directly responsible to the Throne 
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for the acts and omissions of every one of his subordinates, although 
his only fault may be ignorance. 

4, That the punishment of officials found guilty of negligence 
in case of a riot, or of connivance with rioters, shall not be simply 
degradation from or deprivation of office, but that they shall be, in 
addition, rendered forever incapable of holding office, and shall also 
be punished by death, imprisonment, confiscation of property, banish- 
ment, or in some other manner under the laws of China in proportion 
to the enormity of their offense. 

5. That the Imperial decrees embodying the above provisions 
shall be prominently put up and displayed in every Yamén in China. 

Iu presenting the foregoing suggestions it will naturally ocear 
to you that my government has not undertaken to go into detail 


ould be done after a riot has 


regarding everything it thinks sl 
occurred, such, for example, as compensation to be paid for injuries, 
the right of American citizens to return to the scene of the riot and 
abide there, the ceremonies to be observed by the loeal officials in 
relustating sufferers in their rights and other matters which ean be 
better discussed as occasion may require. But my government has 
simply endeavored to outline the measures that it considers should 
be taken by China to prevent the riots. This is the great object that 
it has in view in addressing this communication to Your Highness 
and Your Excellencies, and having no doubt that the covernment of 
China shares to the full its desire to prevent the recurrence of anti- 
foreign riots it indulges the hope that early action will be taken by 
China on the lines indicated, so that the good relations existing 


between the two countries may be confirmed and strengthened. 





Zn Mcmoriam. 
Mrs. H. L. MACKENZIE, £. 2. Mission, Sivatow. 


BY MRS. Ae Ge GIBSON. 


X7 RS. MACKENZIE, wife of the Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, of the 
M English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow, died on Saturday 
cTHSY or ‘ a r 
evening, the 9th January, at 10.50 pom. 

To many friends, both in China and at home, the news of Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s death will cause deep grief. She was such a true friend, 
so ready to give help, so able to vive advice, to vive gentle reproof, 
above all to give love, that we feel her place can never be filled. 
Nor would we wish it filled, to all who have known her, she will 
ever remain a fragrant memory till we see her again. 
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Her husband, the Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, of the English Pres- 
byterian Mission, Swatow, came to China in 1860, and after being 
at home on furlough, brought his wife out with him in May, 1872. 
At that time no special work for wouen had been begun, although 
many women had joined the church, brought in by the preaching 
of the Word. 

Very soon it was thought advisable to open a boarding-school 
for girls, and after constiltation this was begun in 1873. There 
probably Mrs. Mackenzie did her best work, and many women, now 
scattered over Tié-chiu, got from her and the other two ladies teach- 
ing which has made them able to do good work in their native villages, 
and able also to train their children well. 

In 1879 Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie went home on furlough, and 
after a happy visit, returned to China, leaving their three children 
in Scotland. When I came to China with my husband in December, 
1883, Mr. and Mrs: Mackenzie gave us a warm welcome, and we and 
my brother were their guests for some time. During this second 
term of service Mrs. Mackenzie accompanied her husband in some 
of his country journeys, taking with them their little son, who was 
born after their return from home. 

I shall always remember the kindness with which Mrs. Macken- 
zie introduced me to the work in the girls’ school and hospital. 
Many a time | have gone with her, and listened with delight while 
she spoke to some poor patient. Her face was always bright and 
happy, but when a woman made a remark showing some intellig- 
ence or faith, it fairly quivered with gladness, and the quick tear of 
sympathy would shine in her eye while she repeated the saying 
to me. 

I think we may call her death a translation, “she was not, for 
God took her.” OnSabbath, the 3rd of January, she went to church 
aud a young women’s class as usual, but feeling chilled she did not 
go out in the evening. On Monday and Tuesday she wasa good 
deal in bed, but did not seem very ill. On Saturday morning it 
was found she had typhoid fever and pneumonia, and was in a very 
critical condition. Between 4 and 5 o’clock on Saturday afternoon 
Mr. Mackenzie was told there was little or no likelihood of her 
recovery, and that the end was probably very near. At ten minutes 
to eleven o’cluck the same night she fell sweetly asleep in Jesus. 
For many years the hymn, “The sands of time are sinking,” had 
been a favourite, since a dear friend when dying had used it, and 
a few hours before her death she asked this to be sung to her. She 
also asked for the 51st Psalm to be repeated, and the hymn, ‘‘ My 
spirit on Thy care,” to be sung. She would have been glad for the 
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sake of her husband and family to remain with them, but desired 
to render a “ glad submission ” to God’s will. 

Very sweet memories remain to her husband of the few hours 
before her death, and after death the expression on her face was 
sweet and calm as if very gently smiling. One said it was “like a 
smile of recognition,’ as the Psalmist of old said, * I shall be satisfied 
when I awake with Thy likeness.” 





Educational Departnrent, 
Rev. Joan C. Frerauson, Editor. 


Published in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 


Chinese Education—Past, Present, and Future. 


Read before the Teachers’ Association of California by John Fryer, LL. D., at the 
Annual General Session held at San José, Dec, 23rd to 28th, 1897, 
(Concluded from page 335, July No.) 

x Wi E will next ask, what is China now doing, herself, to try to 

Yo) bring about a new era of things? And here let me 
say that, having been engaged in various branches of 
educational work in China for thirty-five years, and having been 
requested by your committee to describe some of my own personal 
labors, [ must beg your kind forbearance if I happen to make too 
frequent reference to myself. The first effort. of any importance 
dates from 1862, soon after the treaty of Tientsin was signed, 
when in aceordance with that treaty schools for Western languages 
were established by the Imperial Government in Peking, Shanghai 
and Canton. ‘The Euglish school at Peking was under my charge 
for two years, and afterwards, under the able direction of Dr. 
Martin, it gradually expanded till it became the T‘ung-wén College, 
where different branches of learning have been taught; but the 
results on the whole have hardly answered the expectations of the 
Western professors employed. ‘The scientific books published there 
in the Chinese language have, perhaps, been the best results it has 
achieved. 

In 1867 a department for the translation and publication of 
scientific books in the Chinese language was established at the 
Imperial Kiangnan Arsenal in Shanghai. For nearly thirty years 
I have been at the head of that department, and have published an 
encyclopzedia of some hundreds of volumes of standard treatises, 
whick have found their way almost all over China, and even to 
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Japan. The demand for these books has all along been considerable, 


but recently, since the Japanese war, it has been impossible to priut 


at Foochow Arsenal 


for the different branches of marine engineering and navigation. 


Viare ext : Se ee ee tablis] 
ery extensive Schools Were eStavilshe 


After continuing for a long period of years they have dwindled down 
to a comparatively low ebb, and have achieved but poor results in 
proportion to the great outlay. 

In 1872 an Educational Commission was sent to the United 
States, consisting of one hundred and twenty students, in charge of 
various officials, for the purpose of acquiring the English language 


and a general education. ‘They were located chiefly at Hartford and 
other towns in Connecticut, as well as in Massachusetts, where they 
were placed in private families at first, so as to acquire fluency 
and accuracy in the use of English. Before any satisfactory results 
could be achieved this whole body of students was recalled, and 
only a few of them have made any good use of the elementary 
education received. Similar commissions on a smaller scale were 
sent to England, France aud Germany, with about equally unsatis- 
factory results. 

In 1874 a Polytechnic Institution and Reading Room was 
erected in Shanghai from funds subscribed chiefly by high officials 
under foreign advice. It has never been in a very flourishing 
condition for lack of funds. It has engaged two scientific professors 
from Euegland at different times, who, however, have not remained 
long enough at their posts to achieve results. This Institution has 
for many years issued six sets of themes on scientific subjects 
annually, four being quarterly and two being half-yearly. These 
come from high officials who subscribe one or two hundred dollars 
each to be distributed as prizes for the best essays, which are printed 
in a yearly volume. Classes and lectures on scientific subjects 
were started there by myself early last year, and have since gone 
on satisfactorily. I have been Honorary Secretary of this Institution 
since its commencement, and there are eight Chinese members on 
the Committee, as well as eight foreign ones. 

A military college at Tientsin was soon followed by a naval 
college and a medical college at the same port. All three colleges 
have about one hundred students respectively, and have done as 
good work as could be expected where there has been so much 
interference by ignorant official directors. In 1879 a telegraph 
school was established at Tientsin, and has proved a success, above 
fifty students being always in attendance under a foreign professor. 

At Nanking a naval college, with eighty students, was com- 


meuced about seven years ago, aud was progressing most favorably 
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till the late war with Japan, when its class rooms were all but 
emptied for the time being. On two occasions the Governor- 
General of Nanking sent for me to come and examine it and to 
give a full report to him respecting it. ‘The instruction has been 
carried on by two professors borrowed from the British Naval 
Service, and is excellent of its kind. A new military college of 
larger proportions is being commenced at the same locality. 

At Wuchang a mining college was established by the Viceroy, 
Chang Chi-tung, which has been successfully carried on for several 
years under an English professor, who has generally about thirty 
students. A railway engineering college has since been started at 
that place. 

Last year a large university for several hundred students 
was established at Tientsin from funds chiefly arising from the 
profits on the imperial telegraph service. It was placed under the 
presidency of Mr. C. Tenney, who had for some years been private 
tutor to the sons of Li Hung-chang, A staff of English and 
American professors has been engaged, and the university is fast 
filling up with a good class of students, all of whom have, to pass 
a thorough English examination before they can enter. A similar 
university is about to be established in Shanghai. 

All over China efforts are now being made by the higher 
officials to establish schools and colleges for Western learning. The 
right sort of native directors fur such establishments seem to be more 
needed than funds. English and Americans are freely employed 
as presidents and professors, but the power and the purse-strings 
are at present kept in the hands of native directors, the reason being 
apparently because Western ways of doing things are too public and 
open to daylight to suit Chinese idiosyncrasies. 

Again, there are now various parties of Chinese students carrying 
on their technical education in different places in Europe, while 
others are travelling from country to country, taking notes and 
forwarding reports to the high officials who employ them. The 
Chinese ministers and the Consuls in the various countries are all 
the time contributing to the stock of general knowledge in China. 
Last, but not least, the Emperor of China himself is studying the 
English language. He has two native teachers, one of whom, Té 
Ming, was formerly a pupil of mine in Peking, 

Let us next ask, what is now being done for China by other 
nations in the line of education? As far back as 1835 the Morrison 
Educational Society was organized by members of the foreign com- 
munity in Canton and its vicinity. A school was established under 
Dr. Brown, in which several students laid the foundation of honor- 
able success, among whom were Dr. Yung Wing, well kuown in the 
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Eastern States. This was followed by St. Paul’s College at Hong- 
kong, of which I took charge for two years, on first arriving in C ‘Tied 
in 1861. Some of the students that I grounded in the English 
language there are now in very influential positions, One was 
Cousul-General at Cuba for many years, and is now director of the 
large Kaiping colliery, which puts out 1200 tons of coal per day. 
Another is the Business Director of the China Merchants’ Steam 
Navigation Company, which is said to be the largest steamship com- 
pany in the world. H, E. Wu Ting-fang, just nominated as Chinese 
minister to Washington, attended my evening class at that College. 

In 1877 a general missionary conference, held in Shanghai, ap- 
pointed a committee to raise funds and publish a series of Chinese 
textebooks, of which I became the Honorary General Editor. At 
the succeeding conference, in 1890, this committee was resolved 
into the present Edueational Association of China, in which I held 
the same, as well as other offices, till leaving Shanghai last June. 
This Association, numbering over 150 members, all practical educa- 
tors, has furmed a bond of union between the educational establish- 
ments of the various mission Boards, and has published a large 
number of good Chinese school books, as may be seen from their 
catalogue, Last year I drew up and published the first Educational 
Directory for China, from which you can see what a large number of 
day-schools, buarding-sehools, eolleges and universities are now at 


‘ 
work under missionary and other auspices, and what a goodly array 
of scholars and students are already receiving general, or scientific, 
or religious instruction in Chinese, or in English. Everywhere the 
numbers are rapidly increasing, and the curriculum is being raised 
to higher standards, The first and second triennial meetings of this 
Association were unqualified successes, as you may see from copies of 
the records. Although most of the schools and colleges are for 
Chinese boys and young men there are not a few among the best 
conducted that are for girls and young women only. I say “only” 
because the very idea of co-education would be scouted all over 
China, 

Another point is well worthy of your consideration in this con- 
nection. At first the foreign education in China was mostly carried 
on by English missionaries, but of late years the American Boards 
have so warmly espoused this cause that the teachers.from the 
United States and the students under their instruction far outuume- 
ber those of all the other nationalities put together. 

It must also be remembered that the Roman Catholics, who have 
most extensive missions in China, established nearly 300 years ago, 
ara not at all behind in the matter of education. Some of their 
schools, such as the Si-ka-wei Lustitution, near Shanghai, have hune 
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dreds of pupils to whom an excellent education is given, either in 
Chinese, Latin, English, or French. The Greek Church has also a 
flourishing Chinese seminary in Peking, under the Russian Archi- 
mandrite. 

The “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in China,’ 
and the various ‘ Religious Tract Societies,” have published large 
numbers of books and periodicals in Chinese. An establishment of 
my own, known as the “Chinese Scientific Book Depét,” has, in 
thirteen years, disposed of over 150,000 Mexican dollar’s worth of 
Chinese literature, mostly educational. Newspapers in Chinese are 
multiplying rapidly, so that the educational power of the press is 
everywhere being felt. Outside the direct missionary influence 
much is also being done. At Hongkong over 33,000 Mexican dollars 
is expended annually by the British government in the maintenance 
of schools for Chinese. There are twenty-four government schools, 
the largest, Queen’s College, having 1021 students. Besides these, 
are 102 graut-in-aid schools—and all this work carried on upon 
that little rocky and mountainous island of Hongkong ! 

Do you ask, in contrast with these statistics, what is America 
doing for the education of the Chinese who live within her jurisdic. 
tion? From Rev. Dr. Condit and Rev. Dr. Masters, two worthy 
missionaries of San Francisco, who are well known to some of you, 
T gather that in the United States there are probably about 70 mis- 
sion schools of various kinds. Two years ago the school census found 
in San Francisco 1500 Chinese children of school age. There are 
not less than 5000 native Chinese sons and daughters in San Fran- 
eisco who are lawful heirs of American citizenship, and are receiv- 
ing enough education to enable them to vote when the time comes. 
Hundreds of them can read and write English fluently. There is 
one publie school with three grades of boys and girls and a total 
attendance of about 85 children. In the three missionary schools in 
San Francisco there are 137 children, making 222 in all. These are 
taught all the simpler branches of an English education, and also 
Chinese. Six schools in Chinatown teach only Chinese, having 
about 90 scholars in all. Various public schools in San Francisco, 
Oakland and other towns have a few resident Chinese pupils in 
attendance. Last year Stanford University graduated a Chinese 
student. 

In addition to the day-schools there are many evening schools 
for adults in different parts of the state, where English is taught. 
These are maintained by the missions of different churches, and dur- 
ing each year the total attendance varies from 1500 to 2000 scholars. 
Rescue homes for the Chinese women and girls have rescued 
many hundreds of helpless, abused women and girls and given them 
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shelter and instruction. During the present year the Rev. Dr. Haie 
Kin, of New York, went to South China and brought over thirty boys, 
from 10 to 15 years of age, who have been put into a large school 
to be educated. They are principally sons of Christian Chinese 
parents, by whom, chiefly, they are maintained. In the eastern 
states there are many Chinese students at schools and colleges, and 
several have graduated with high honors, In Canada, Australia, 
Honolulu, Singapore, Java and other places which Chinese emigrate 
to much is being done for their education. 

In view of the above facts shall we not say that the present 
condition of education among the Chinese is most hopeful and full 
of promise? Hampered as they are by their time-honored but effete 
system, to which they cling so pertinaciously, and humiliated as they 
are through the disastrous effects of the Japanese war, they yet 
form excellent material on which our educational methods must soon 
be employed with the happiest results. The good seed already sown 
is even now beginning to take firm root. Shall we not soon see 
leaves and branches, flowers and fruit? With so many edueational 
forces already vigorously at work shall not the beginning of the 
coming century be the time to “ring out the old and ring in the 
new” for this the most ancient existing nation in the word ? I have 
not a shadow of a doubt about it. 

But we have yet to treat of the future of education in China. 
Our remarks must be very brief and suggestive rather than detailed. 
What form will the new education assume? What subjects will be 
emphasized and what subjects ignored? Will the old languages 
and literature be retained to express all the intricacies and com- 
plexities of Western thought, or will they have to give way to 
English, which bids fair to become the universal language of the 
civilized world? Will the time-honored classics be discarded, or 
will they be combined with the study of English, or Continental, 
or Latin and Greek authors? Will the Roman letters be employed 
to spell Chinese sounds, or will the old hieroglyphies be retained in 
their present, or in some modified form? Will the progress of edu- 
cation lead the reigning dynasty to greatly modify its form of 
government to suit the requirements of the present day, or will it 
resolve to stand by the old to the bitter end? Will the present 
system of examination be modified so as to include the chief branches 
of Western education, or will a separate arrangement be made for 
the old and the new? These, and a hundred other points, could be 
treated upon at much length, but your valuable time must not be 
occupied upon such speculations. Whether China holds together 
and tides over her present difficulties, or collapses to form a new 
dynasty, or whether she is divided up among other nations, as 
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some confidently anticipate, it is certain that 400 millions of human 
beings are not going to be swept out of existence, and that the land 
of China will not be peopled by any other race of mankind. The 
people must remain on the soil which their ancestors have occupied 
from time immemorial; and they can no longer remain isolated, but 
must be educated in such a way as to fit them to share in all the 
duties and privileges of international intercourse. Two things, 
however, we may be sure of as to the future of Chinese education : 

In the first place, science must occupy a prominent feature in if. 
The great defect of the old system must be fully compensated for in 
the new. The Chinese have a wonderful faculty for apprehending 
scientific truths when once their minds are brought to bear on them. 
Science can no more be kept out of China than the light of the sun. 
We say the Chinese are an imitative rather than an inventive 
people. This is quite true ; but it is the result of the suppression 
of the inventive faculty for untold ages. Once make inventions 
necessary and profitable, as they are among ourselves, aud China will 
not iag behind in the race for new discoveries in science, art and 
manufactures. 

In the seeond place, Christianity in some form or other must 
eventually become a prominent feature in Chinese education, even as 
it isin ourown, ‘lhe army of missionaries is increasing every year, 
and is spreading rapidly all over the field. Nothing can resist its 
progress, for it is destined to become the religion of the whole world. 
Neither China nor Japan can aftord to be without the purifying and 
vivifying effects of its teachings and worship. The old religions of 
these countries are already played out and fading away, as every 
thinking inhabitant can clearly see. Svouer or later that greatest 
and brightest feature of Western education must make its influence 
felt all over China. It may not be in our time, nor for tens, and 
even hundreds of years, that the final result will be accomplished. 
But there is a great educational future in store for China. Directly 
she accepts in all their fullness the blessings embodied in the keystone 
of the arch of our higher Western education, she will make progress 
at a rate which will astonish us as much as it will her, A remark 
attributed to Wén Hsiang, an old Tartar statesman of the Imperial 
Cabinet, whom I met at Peking over thirty years ago, seems to me 
pregnant with meaning. It is tothis effect: ‘‘ You Western nations 
keep urging China to move and move and adopt your new systems ; 
but you little realize what will be the result. When once China 
really begins to move she will move so fast that you will have all 
you can do to keep out of her way, and will wish she would slow 
down.” With this very suggestive remark from one of the greatest 
men I ever met in China, this address must close. 
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Notes and Items. 
We have received from the Rev. Gilbert Reid the 


—— following:—* At the conference of the Educational Asso- 

ciation, held last year, a committee was appointed to 
prepare documents on educational reform to be presented to the 
Chinese government. At the close of the conference the committee 
met and decided to have prepared three papers. I was appointed to 
draw up one advocating a National University. This I did, sending 
it to each membor of this committee. After revision I presented it 
to the Tsung-li Yamén, with a special copy to Prince Kung. In the 
last audience which I had with that body, a few days before leaving, 
an interest was expressed in having such an institution started, but 
from lack of funds and other reasons it seemed impossible to do any- 
thing at the present time. I am confident that something may 
be done in the near future. The other two documents are being 
prepared, one by Dr. Allen and one by Dr. Mateer.” 


[t is highly complimentary to the character of the 

a text-books prepared by the Educational Associa- 
tion that they are now being vigorously pirated by 

Chinese publishers. This is, however, very distressing to the 
financial interests of our Association, and is not easily reached by 
the processes of law. The common Chinese usage sanctions the 
free publication of anything that has been issued by any other firm 
without compensation. Copyright is unknown, and is_ rather 
repugnant to the native mind as being a check upon the free 
circulation of knowledge which ought to be unrestricted and made 
accessible to the greatest possible numbers The Shanghai Taotai 
has already interfered with some native adventurers that were 
counterfeiting foreign goods and using trade-marks of well known 
firms to palm off inferior articles, but this was rather to suppress 
deception than to restrain native enterprize. It is doubtful if his 
aid would be given to the prohibition of the reprint of books, and it 
is even questionable whether such aid should be invoked. Our 
Association is not organized for trade purposes, but for the wide 
dissemination of knowledge. The more our books are read and the 
more widely they are scattered throughout the whole of this empire 
the more nearly are we approaching the ideal purpose of our 
organization. As to our own membership they ought to protect our 
financial interests by purchasing their books only from our own 
Depository—the Presbyterian Press—and by being sure that they 
bear the name of our Association. The trade of the native pirates 
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we can afford to ignore if not actually to countenance. Ignorantly 
and perhaps even maliciously they are doing the work of the new 
education in China a real service. 


This institution, which was founded under the enthu- 
siastic leadership of Mr. Neesima, has been in much 
trouble during the last few years. After the death of 
Mr. Neesima his successor in office was Rev. H. Kosaki, who had 
previously shown himself to be an earnest pastor and Christian 
worker in Tokyo. It is said, however, that he was very much under 
the influence of Mr. Ukita, the Dean of the College Department, who 
is very liberal in his views as to Christianity. Thus during the 
administration of Mr. Kosaki the Christian tone of the University 
has gradually deteriorated and free thinking has run riot. Rela- 
tions with the American Board have become more and more 
strained, and notwithstanding the efforts to heal the breach on the 
part of the Board by sending a special commission the difficulties 
have increased until the Board was obliged to withdraw all its 
missionaries at the end of last year. The Japanese having had it 
all to themselves do not seem to have learned harmony, for at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University so much 
opposition was developed against President Kosaki that he was 
obliged to resign, and his friend, Mr. Akita, also followed him. 
After waiting only two weeks a new President was elected. The 
choice fell upon Mr. Yokoi, who at once assumed office. Mr. Yokoi’s 
history has been interesting as a gradual trend away from 
evangelical Christianity. He was one of the famous “ Kumamoto 
Band” from which the University sprang, while in College he was 
an earnest Christian, and at graduation chose for the subject of his 
thesis ‘‘ Secret of Paul’s Life”’ His father had been more or less 
of a radical reformer, filled with progressive ideals and suffered the 
penalty of his zeal in being assassinated in the street. ‘The son had 
thus inherited an ardent nature, and after graduation went to a 
small town on a meager salary and built up a large and prosperous 
church. He was then called to Tokyo to work among students, 
and needing money went to America to raise funds. He was helped 
in this by Rev. Dr. Merriman, and succeeded in getting money fur a 
church building. In some way his faith became shaken after his 
return to Japan, and he went back to Yale for further study, so as to 
clear up his doubts. He has now only been back in Japan for a 
little more than a year, but during that time he has been teaching 
in a Unitarian school, and been planning to turn his church into an 
unsectarian lectureship club. We understand that he has also 
contemplated giving up preaching and entering government service. 


Doshisha 
University. 
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His election to the presidency of what was once the leading 
Christian college of Japan, is far from reassuring to its friends and 
benefactors. He will only but add to the spirit of agnosticism and 
liberalism. If Doshisha no longer. furnishes an education under 
strong Christian influences it has no reason for existence, as the 
Japanese government now provides plenty of schools which can 
furnish as good if not better secular education than Doshisha. 
Its only justification for existence is its Christian influence on pupils, 
and if that has vanished the trustees could do no wiser deed than 
turn over the whole property to the government, repay the 
American Board for its residences and the donors for their contribu- 
tions, and at once cease to live. The history of this institution is 
full of instructive lessons to Boards of Missions to which we shall 
refer at a later date. 


EpucatrionaL Association oF CHINA. 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


The Committee met at McTyeire Home July 2nd, 1897, at 8 
pm. Present, Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D., Chairman, John Iryer, 
LL.D., Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, Miss L. A Haygood and Rev. J. 
A. Silsby. The meeting was opened with prayer, and the minutes 
of last meeting approved. 

The General Editor was authorized to send to W. and A. K. 
Johnstone for 1,000 maps of the world in accordance with their offer 
of £33. 

The General Editor reported having audited the accounts of 
the Treasurer for last year and found them correct. Report approved. 

The ‘Treasurer reported a balance on hand of $1501.90. 

Dr. Fryer having reported that several of the books published 
by the Educational Association had been pirated, upon motion of Mr. 
Pott, Dr. Parker was requested to look into the matter and take the 
necessary action through the British and American Consulates and 
the Mixed Court that by fines, confiscation and award of damages 
this abuse be corrected. 

Dr. Fryer having offered to the Association a series of Star 
Maps now in possession of W. and A. K. Johnstone, bat not yet 
published, the Committee resolved to request Dr. Fryer to put the 
matter into such a form as to bring it before the Publishing 
Committee. 

The following resolution was passed :— 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee, on behalf of the 
Educational Association of China, authorize Dr. Johu Fryer to bear 
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the greetings of our Association to any Educational Society in 
America whose meetings he may attend. 

Dr. Fryer, having nominated Rev. F. H. James as his proxy 
during his absence in America, the Committee approved the no- 


mination. 


Rev. E. T. Williams was, upon motion, requested to act in place 
of Mr. Silsby during his absence in America. 


The Committee adjourned, 


A. P. Parker, Chairman. 
J. A. Siusspy, Sec. 
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Correspondence, 


CONCORDANCE OF NEW TESTAMENT. 
To the Editor of 

“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 
DEAR Will you kindly in- 
timate in the next No. of the 
RECORDER (if you have space to 
spare) that I have had in manuseript 
for the past fifteen years, but which 
has never been printed, a concord- 
ance of the New Testament, with 
numbers and phrases complete. It is 
arranged under about 2000 Chinese 
characters. 

It was made for the Bridyman 
and Culbertson version originally, 
but can easily be changed to con- 
form with the new revision version, 


SIR: 


as is evident from a comparison 
with Matthew and Mark already 
published. 

I will thus change it, so that it 
ean be issued almost immediately 
after that version is 
in case it seems desirable, and funds 
are available. 

Your sincerely, 
Henry V. Noyes. 


coinpleted, 


STYLES OF WEN-LI. 
To the Editor of 


“THE CHINESE 
Dear Str: Will some missionary 
who has given a 


amount of attention 


RECORDER.” 


considerable 
to Chinese 


literature please define accurately 
the meaning of the terms ‘“ Easy 
Wen-li” and “ Higher Wen-li,” 
and further state clearly the class 
of Chinese which are the 
standards of these 
As I understand it what 
is commonly called the Literary 
Style is distinct from the Ancient, 
Business (or Documentary) and 
Vernacular Styles. 

In view of the New Translations 
of the Scriptures it is necessary to 
be quite clear about the standards 
and limits of the styles adopted. 
In regard to style the native 
scholars, than the foreign 
will be the judges, 
aud hence the advisability of having 
no dubiety about the standards 
recognised. 


works 
acknowledged 


styles ? 


more 
Mission irles, 


STUDENT. 





CRICKET FOR CHINESE, 

To the Editor of 

“Tie CHINESE RECORDER.” 
DEAR Sir: You may like to know 
of a very pleasant meeting of all 
the schools of all the Missions in 
Amoy in order to make tlie presen- 
tation of and other gear 
for recreation. Consul Gardner 
gave a speech as follows :— 

“is. Broadbent, Mr. Bruce, 
Mr. Cass, Mr. Leyburn and myself 


remembered when we were young 


cricket 








os 
= 


a 
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how much pleasure we derived from 
the games we used to play in 
England, and we thought we 
should like to give you Chinese 
boys at Amoy the same pleasures 
we had, we have accordingly sent 
to England for the games we used 
to play at, and now give them to 
you, and hope you will have many 
good games with thei. 

“We hope too that the qualities 
of courage, fidelity to friends and 
unselfishness that these games 
foster, and which are necessary to 
obtain success at these games, will 
accompany you in the more serious 
affairs of life and will give vou 
successes in greater thines than 
mere games, and by successes I 
mean that you will, when you grow 
up, not only benefit yourselves, but 
do good to all whom you come in 
contact with and be happy men 
and the diffusers of happiness 
among othe Vr ihe "i 

This Was tra late | by Mr. Sadler. 
Then the Rev. W. M'Gregor, 
on | lf of all the company 


eha 
assembled, expressed sincere thanks 
to the gentlemen whose liberality 
and generosity were so attractively 
displayed. Mr. M'Gregor showed 
how Chinese are unaccustomed to 
physical exercise; how valuable a 
means the gear may prove for 
training; and how it is trusted 
that the materials will be wel! 
used. A Chinese tutor likewise 
expressed his thankfulness — for 
the useful kindness shown. Mr, 
Gardner's parting word was that 
he hoped the lads would learn to 
play so skilfully as to be able to 
play with Westerners, and to beat 
them! There was a good laugh at 
this, and the meeting ended. 
S. 

“ METHODS OF MISSION WORK,” 
To the Editor of 

“THe CHInes—E RECORDER.” 
Dear Sir: We have all been 
deeply interested in the  com- 
muuication from Mrs. Nevius in 
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your last issne in regard to her 
husband’s *f Methods of Mission 
Work,” No lady in China knows 
better how to make a book than 
Mrs. Nevins, and if she decided 
that the biography of Di. Nevius 
was not the place to discuss 
his special theories and practice 
and their results, she must be 
right. ‘he brief papers prepared 
by Dr, Nevius have attracted a 
far wider attention than he could 
have at first expected, and have 
done great good by leading many 
to question the tendency ofa policy 
into which they may have drifted, 
or which may have come to them 
as a bequest from earlier cenera- 
tions of missionaries. We are glad 
to believe that the educating in- 
fluence of the discussions aroused 
by the views of Dr, Nevius, has 
been both deep and wide, Dr. Ne- 
Vius was essentially a progressive 
man, and wherever he saw that his 
plans were in need of amendment 
or of amplification no one would 


have been more ready or quicker to 
acknowledge the fact and to apply 
the remedy than he, 

There is one paragraph in Mrs, 
Nevius’ letter from which I should 
like to dissent. She says it will 
probal ly be vain to expect articles 


from missionaries in Shantaung in 


regard to the practical aspects of 
‘The Shantung Idea,’ because ‘the 
missionaries, as you know, are, as 
a rule, men already overworked 
and engrossed in their own parti- 
cular departments.’ In regard to the 
Out-stations gathered and worked 
by Dr. Nevius she says they have 
been subdivided and reorganized 
under the care of different mission- 
, some of whom were not in 
special sympathy with dis plans of 
work, and so naturally adopted their 
own. For tiis reason she thinks 
‘the kind of report which yon wish 
is now quite an impossibility. This 
touches the center of the matter 
‘Methods of Mission Work’ has 
been reprinted by a missionary 
Board and distributed all over the 
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face of the earth. Mnltitudes of 
missionaries have read it, who know 
very little about the central Shan- 
tung their history. 
The questions which these men 
naturally and inevitably ask relate 
to the actual history of the experi- 
ments so tried. An ounce 
of fact is worth a pound of theory. 


stations and 


far as 


Is it not a somewhat singular reply 
to these requests far light to men- 
tion thatthe present race of Shan- 
tung missionaries are, fas a rule, 
men already overworked and en- 
grossed in their own particular 
departments? Are they busier, more 
overworked and more engrossed 
than was Dr, Nevius when he found 
time to write ‘ Methods of Mission 
Work’? Mission experience has al- 
ways been regarded as the common 
property of the church, and most 
of all when it has been brought so 
prominently before the charech as 
the methods of Dr. Nevius. 
Furthermore, we should like to 
hear a word from those other mis- 


lias 


sionaries, ‘some of whom were not 
in special sympathy with his plans 
of work, Why were they not in 
sympathy with those plans? Did 
they find anything impracticable 
about them, and if so what? I 
write this because | am quite sure 
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that what a great many mission- 
aries feel the need of in this mats 
ter is ‘more light.’ I might mention 
that I myself have been working 
for many years in a mission in the 
same province as the stations of 
Dr. Nevius, and only a few hundred 
miles distant, that I have myself 
visited several of those stations in 
company with Dr. and 
that I am a full believer in the 
principles which led Dr. Nevins to 
revolt, against some * Methods of 
Mission Work?’ which had been too 
long in use, and which needed to be 
essentially modified. But though 
all this is tree I am free to say 


Nevius, 


thet | have for many years been 
unable to get any exact idea of 
what I am now pleading for. 


Either it is an object of knowledge 
or it is not; if the latter let us 
know at least as much as_ that. 
If there is something more to be 
known let us have some presenta- 
tion of the matter 
points of view, and 


from different 
the result ean- 
not fail to be a oatn to all friends 
of the best * Methods of 


Work? 


Mission 


Artruur H. Smira. 


P‘ang-chaang, Shantung, 
21st Jaly, 1897. 





Our Hook Cable. 


Bk ig In KH. 
MO We HK . 1895. 
This is an abridged edition of 

Dr. John's Bk i ORM, 

published several years ago. Lt 

contains thirty pages, and is about 
one-half the size of that work. <As 
the text is the same the abridgment 
is in the C and Intro- 
duction. It is excellently prepared 
with a clear cut map of Palestine 

The name of 

the book does not adequately ex- 

press its contents—The Gospel of 

Matthew—with short explanations, 


Issued by the 
Price 10 cash. 


Mminentary 


at the beginning. 


S. I. WoopBrRIDGE. 


REVIEW. 


In the Tiger Jungle and other Stories of 
Missionary Work amo ig the T' legus of 
Tudia, By Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, 
M.D., D.D., thirty-sevenjyears a mis- 
sionary of the Reformed Church in 
America at Madanapalle, India, with 
an introduction by Rev, Francis E, 
Clark, D.D. F. H. Revell Co., 1896, 
pp. 21S. 

Dr. Chamberlain is one of the 
best known among the missionaries 
from the United States to India. 
He has done an important work as 
an evangelist, as a trainer of others, 
as a physician and as an author and 
translator in the Telegu language. 
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Heis also widely known as the writ- 
er of many stimulating and helpful 
tracts, one of which on ‘ Winding 
up a Horse,’ is currently reported 
to have brought into the Mission 
treasury the sum of more than 
thirty thousand dollars, though 
how this can be an ascertained 
fact it is difficult to conceive. In 


this unpretentious little volume 
we are glad to recognize some of 
our old friends in a more. per- 


manent dress, and only regret that 
the selection been more 
ample, and that there is not a con- 
nected history of the interesting 
work of the Arcot Mission from its 
inception. There is indeed a ‘ro- 
mance of missions,’ but we cannot 
think it to make pro- 
minent tigers and jungles in order 
to attract the attention even of 
Sunday school 


has not 


neces ssarv 


children to such 
stories as this. It 1S to be hoped 
that the demand for this book may 
be sufficiently large to compel the 
author to issue another and a larger 
one with fuller details of the mo- 
dus of his work. We are giad to 
learn from his that he 
intends to put forth at some future 
voluwe on India and the 

It is perhaps impossible 


pre face 


time a 


Hindus. 


that there should be any single 
work on India as a_ whole like 
those which have been issued on 


China. On the other hand, it may 
be centuries 
the Celestial Empire, comp irable to 
to Sir William Hunter's ‘ Indian 
Empire,’ can be developed. Upon 
all which relates to the innerand to 
the higher life of the Hindu peoples 


hefore a treatise on 


none are so well able to speak 
with authority as missionaries 
like Dr. Chamberlain. 
A. H.S 
A Man’s Value to Society. Studies in 
Self-culture and Character. Newell 
Dwight Hillis F. H. Revell Co., 


1896, pp. 321. 
Dr. Hillis is a comparatively 
young man, who first became wide- 


CHINESE 


RECORDER. { August, 
ly known as the suecessor of the 
late Prof. David Swing in the 
Musie Ha’l Pu pit of Chicago. Dr. 
Swing was a man of peculiar talents 
and not without a form of genius, 
and it was supposed with 
reason that 


much 
no one could be found 
to fill his place, but so far as we 
are advised Dr. Hillis has done 
so, working in very much the 
same line as hig predecessor. This 
is the first volume which we remem- 
ber to seen credited to Dr. 
Hillis, and it is naturally received 
with much curiosity. It consists of 
fourteen some of the 
elements of personal worth, char- 
acter, aspirations and ideals, the 
physical basis of character, the 
mind and the duty of right think- 
ing, the moral uses of memory, the 
imavination as the architect of man- 
hood, the enthusiasm of friendship, 


have 


essays on 


conscience and character and the 
like. The style is vigorous, and 
} 7 +} ~' ‘ t : 4 a 

iolds the attention at once. The 


sentiments are earnest, honest and 
wholesome, and there is a perpetual 
recurrence at the close of a topic to 


the character of Christ as an ulti- 


wate and essential ideal. The 
author is fond of massing quota- 


tions from his favorites by way of 
an introduetion. He cites Emerson, 
Beecher and Carlyle liberally, and 
who have been 
his literary heroes. He 


it is soon evident 
marshals 
poets, painters, historians, all sorts 
and men with the 
easy familiarity of one who knows 


conditions of 


everything and who has forgotten 
nothing. The allusive and anee 
dotal result is a perpetual reminder 
of DeWitt Talmave, to whom, how- 
ever, no veference is Each 
page bristles with an arsenal of 
winor premises in tlie shape of 
illustrations, all cumulative and 
culminating in the thesis to be 
elucidated. Each essay seems to have 


made, 


been a music hall sermon, and there 
is a steady progress in the thought, 
but incessant repetitions. Cole- 
ridge’s story of the ignorant servant 
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who talked Greek and Hebrew, 
reappears as Hamilton’s of a 
vant who talked Greek and Latin. 
John the baptist is twice beheaded 
at an expense each time of half a 


ser- 


page. Twice the poor Seotch g rl 
is staked down amid the rising 
waves, and Sir John Lubbock’s 


savage chief, who was put to sleep 
by ideas, is now from ‘the South Sea 


Islands’ and later on from Pata- 
gona, Despite some defects the 
book is an excellent one. 

A. H.S 


Twenty-six Years of Missionary Work in 
China, by Mrs, Stott, of the 
China Inland with eight 
illustrations. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 


Grace 
Mission, 
London : 


Several years ago at a mission- 
ary gathering the writer of this 
review first Mr. and 
was impressed by his happy Christ- 


met Stott, 


ian character. It 


remarkable to 


was somewhat 


see a missionary 
on crutches and even more surpris- 
ing to know that aman with only 
one lee should have offered himself 
for the that he 
have been accepted. 


work, or should 
His own an- 
swer to those who asked why he, a 
man with one leg, shonld think of 


going to China, was, “1 do not see 


those with two legs going, so I 
must.” 
Mrs. Stott was herself obliged 


to wait for some 
of her health 
but 


time on account 
after she had offered 
these whom men 
ACE pted with hesitation, were :hos- 


to go; two, 
en and ealled of God to do pioneer 
work in a hard and trying field. 

Mrs. Stott has given an interest- 
ing and instructive account of their 
early straggles and the subsequent 
triumphs of the Cross. 

The book is biography in what it 
tells to the story of Mr. Stott’s life, 
autobiography in what Mrs. Stott 
tells of her own labours, as well as 
in the interesting aecounts of those 
labors furnished by her  fellow- 
travelers. These accounts of mis- 
sion work by new wissionaries, are 
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an added charm to a most interest- 
ing book. 

But book is than a 
biography or antobiograpby ; it is 


the more 
a record of God’s dealings with His 
people in Wenchow. ‘There is a 
plain record of the faithful work 
of His servants and an inspiring 
account of the rewards with which 
God crowned their labours. 

The subjects of the different 


‘chapters are passages of Scriptures 


on which the matter of the chapter 
gives an appropriate and practical 
»*X position, So that the reader is 
led to look upon what is told as 
the work of the Lord rather than 
man. 

Mr. Stott, and Mr, Jackson who 
Mr. Wen- 


chow November, 1867; three months 


assisted S., arrived at 
were spent in fruitless endeavors to 
house until ‘fa man of 

who had breneht 
himself to despair by opium-smok- 


secure a 


some influence, 


ing and gambling, offered a house,” 
into which Mr. Stott moved “ag 
quietly as possible.” 

When the turn 
him ont and battered in the 
gate “ Mr. Stott came out and stood 
‘You see [ 


wanted to 


crowd came to 


had 


before them and said, 
am a lame man; if I 
away from you I could not; 
if you kill me you will, perhaps, 
get into trouble; if you let me 
alone you will find I shall do you 
no harm; anyhow I have come to 
stay.’ They were taken aback by 
his quiet, strong words, and con- 


run 


tenting themselves by throwing a 
few stones, they dispersed and left 
him in peace.” Mr. Stott was with- 
ont any foreign compauion till Mrs, 
Stott’s arrival. 

His attempts to start a boys’ 
school were met by the usual sland- 
ers and opposition, but in face of 
all these he succeeded, and his work 
in the school is still bearing fruit. 

The aceount of Mrs. Stott’s la- 
bours in Chapter 3, shows that it is 
not good for man to be alone, and 
also mentions some of the trials with 
the stupidity and presumption of 
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servants which are familiar to all 
missionary housekeepers. 

In 1872 Mrs. Stott opened a 
girls’ school, requiring the pupils 
to have unbound feet and reserv- 
ing the right of betrothal. This of 
course meant trouble and opposi- 
tion, but as in the case of the boys’ 
school, was eventually successful. 

The Gospel was carried into the 
country round about not only by 
the foreigners, but more especially 
by the native Christians, and even 
by some who were not Christians. 
The suecess of the Gospel brought 
with and these 
persecutions, as is generally the 
case, aided in the progress of the 
Gospel. 

Some of the questions that occur 
in all missionary work in China, 
are met with; and the ways in which 
these questions were answered are 
interesting and instructive. 

One case is given at length of a 
woman who called upon to 
face the question of performing or 
not performing idolatrous rites in 
order to secure her share of the 
inheritance. As she was being 
sarried in her chair to attend the 
funeral of a heathen 
relative “she was greatly perplex- 
ed what to do, and conld only say, 
‘God help me to glorify Thee ;’” 
arrived at the place she boldly 
confessed Christ and gave up all 
claim to the property (though she 
was the nearest relative) and left 
it with the other heirs to give what 
they thought right, on the under- 
standing that and her 
would be forever free from 
tral worship 


it persecutions ; 


Was 


ceremonies 
‘a3 


she son 
ances- 
They gave her the 
sixteenth of her just dues, but gave 
her a written statement “that at 
her decease none of them would 
interfere with her funeral, or per- 
form idolatrons rites.” 

Another case mentioned is that 
ofa woman who “was very poor, 
yet had a joy in giving ww the 
Lord.” “Day by day, fron her 
housekeeping money, she would 
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put aside ove cash for God.” One- 
half her small earnings were given 
to God. One New Year’s time 
Mrs. Stott was urging the women 
to greater efforts in giving, saying 
that God would reward their self- 
denial, and turning to this woman 
she said : 

‘““Ah Chang-na, you are one of 
the poorest of us, yet you have 
given to God this year more than 
ever before, and more than any of 
the others; will you tell aus how 
God has dealt with you; has it been 
harder for you to pass this year 
than formerly?” The answer was, 
“that at the end of the year, after 
paying off all her little debts, she 
had one dollar left,” and she said, 
“ Never in my whole life have I 
had one dollar to begin the New 
Year with before.” 

A large number of missionaries 
will agree with what is said cons 
cerning Jawsuits :—“ It is remark- 
able that in 
lawsuit 


where a 
has been necessary hind- 
rance to the Gospel has been the 
result, We have always found it 
better for both and 
heathen to settle disputes in a 
friendly way out of court.” 

In 1887 Me. and Mrs. Stott went 
to England on account of his health. 
He was very ill by the time they 
reached “Night and 
day he sat in patient suffering for 
a year and eight taonths, although 
for most of that 
to go abont.” 
climate 


every case 


Christians 


England. 


time he was able 
Change of acene 
were tried; but all 
failed, till he was taken home on 
Haster Sunday, 1889. His patience 
in suffering and triamph in death 
bore testimony to the power of 
the Gospel as surely as his labors 
in China. 7 


and 


In November, 1889, Mrs. Stott 
returned to China, and the account 
of her voyage shows that kindness 
and considerateness to missionaries 
are not always wanting on the part 
of ship officers, and that they are 
duly appreciated. 
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The latter part of the book shows 
how faithfully and efficiently Mrs. 
Stott fulfilled the duties of her try- 
ing position until her health broke 
down, and she was compelled to 
return to England in September, 
1895. This part of the book is 
enriched by the fact that the ac- 
counts of the work country 
for the most part from the 
letters and diaries of young mis- 


and 
come 


Editorial 


TuHosr who had the pleasure of 
attending Dr. Stearns’ Bible Read- 
ings during his stay in Shanghai, 
and also in other places, will 
always feel thankful for the privi- 
lege of listening to his clear and 
vivid expositions of the Book. 
The Doctor did not speak very 
respectfully of commentators, but 
this may have been from modesty, 
for his readings and expositions 
would make interesting and 
valuable commentary. 


all 


* a * 

In what he said on the subject 
of commentaries and commentators 
the good Doctor fell into a 
common error, in that he 


very 
his 
countenance to the presumption of 


gave 


those who assume that they alone 
have the mind of the Spirit, and 
who act as though a knowledge of 
the original tongues, and the laws 
of interpretation, were a hindrance 
rather than a help to the under- 
standing of the Word of God. 
* * * 

Ir is true that there are those who 
trust too mach to their own reason 
and knowledge when they under- 
take to explain the Scriptures, 
but they are found among lay evan- 
gelists and givers of Bible Readings 
as well as among ordained minis- 
of commentaries. 
Presumption is rarely ever found 


ters and writers 
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sionaries new to the work, but full 
of enthusiasm and appreciation of 
the labours of their older traveling 
companion. It is saddened by the 
account of the terrible blow which 
fell upon the the 
cholera in ten days deprived the 
station of three 
besides 
foreign child 


mission when 

mission- 
carrying off 
and five 


foreign 
aries, one 
hatives, 


Js I. 2 


Comment, 


among men of extensive learning ; 
it usually accompanies ignorance 
or half knowledge ; and it is very 
often the case that those who cry 
out most against commentators are 
most indignant when others decline 
to accept their comments. 

* * * 


Tue fact that a man has under- 
taken to prepare a commentary on 
the Bible, or on any portion of it, 
is evidence that he desires to make 
the meaning of the Word clearer, 
and the man who understands the 
language in which the Book was 
written is less likely to miss the 
mind of the Spirit than the man 
who has to depend upon the trans- 
lation of uninspired men. The fact 
that a man has studied theology, 
and has a systematic arrangement 
of the doctrines (teaching) of the 
Word, viewed as a whole and in 
their relations one to the other, 
does not unfit him from knowing 
the mind of the Spirit when he 
meets a difficult passage. In fact 
an acquaintance with systematic 
theology, founded as it should be 
on the Bible, is an important and 
necessary aid to the interpretation 
of the Book. It does not compel 
a man to wrest the Scriptures to 
suit his own views, but rather 
prevents it and enables him to test 
the accuracy of his conclusions. 
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Ir stands to reason that the man 
of learning and habits of investiga- 
tion who seeks in and by the gni- 
dance of the Holy Spirit to know 
His mind, will be more likely to 
reach a correct conclusion than one 
who has no more of the Spirit and 
the learning. 
whieh 


less of There isa 


learning iguores and even 


despises the Holy Spirit; such 
learning can never attain to the 
truth, but it is a mistaken 


and un-Christian assumption that 
commentators, as a class, are prond 
for the large 
majority have been men of devont 
minds 


arrogant scholars, 


who have brought their 


stores of learning and applied 


them to opening up the hidden 


thines of God. While therefore 
we should vo direct to the Word 
for light, and should take it as 


our last appeal, we 
to despise the 


ought never 


help which we 


may receive from commentaries, 
whether written or oral, whether 
prepared by the theological pro- 
fessor or the evangelical Bible 
reader. 

* * _ 


In the October (1892) issne of 
the Recorper (p. 
attention to the scope and suecess 
of the Aes 


soclation in Krom a 


L388) we drew 


Chinese Book-lending 
Canton. 
paragraph in this month’s Mission- 
will be seen 
that the Chinese Tract Society are 
stepping out in the same direction ; 
but different 
as evidently the work of 


ary News department it 





on somewhat lines, 


bo k- 
lending will be done eratuitously, 
We trust much snecess will attend 
this new 


undertaking, The idea, 


and the methods of carrying if out, 
are simple ; but we feel confident 
the influences for good will be 
far reaching. In all probability 


this book-lending system will awak- 


en an interest in Christian litera- 
ture, and we trust a desire for 
further kuowledge of Christian 
truth. 
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In our Missionary News depart- 
ment will also be found an intima- 
tion of new pictures issued by the 
Chinese Tract Society. These are 
meant “to fill the vacant places on 
walls where idolatrous pictures, etc., 
We welcome 
this new departure, and trust it will 
lead to the reproduction in colors 
of some of the Scripture pictures 
which adorn the walls of many a 
home in Western lands. There is 
a growing need for such pictures 
to take the place of the absurd 
and frequently objectionable things 
which are often found in the homes 
of native Christians. The Roman 
Catholics are ahead of the Protest- 
ants in this respect. 


have been removed.” 


Since writing the above we hear 


} 


that a new book will soon be issued, 
entitled or the value of 


native art in the mission field, 


ae Eve cate,” 
: with 
special reference to the evangeliza- 
tion of China, We understand the 
author is Dr. Wilson, of Han-chong, 
and we look forward with interest 
to hearing and 
opinions in the matter of pictures 
in the mission field. 


his experiences 


* * * 
We would draw special atten- 
tion to the communication from 


Dr. Noyes on page 391. We know 
of another brother who has spent 
his Spare moments in recent years 
in preparing a concordance of the 
New Last year 
drew the utmost 
importance, in this time of great 


Testament. we 


attention to 


and growing demand for Christian 
literature, of avoiding overlapping 
and 
working along similar 


simultaneous 
and 
we would again ask: Is anything 
being by the Christian 
Permanent Committee 
appointed by the General Mission- 
ary Conference of 1890 partly for 
the purpose of devising plans to 
secure a harmonious working to- 
gether of all literary effort? 


or unnecessary 


lines, 


done 
Literature 
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Rlissionary Fels. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR NOTES. 


“The Tenth Legion,” an enrol- 
ment of Endeavourers and others 
pledging to give not less than one- 
tenth of their income to God, 
recently started by the United 
Society, now has 1200 members. 





A Baptist Christian Endeavour 
Society in Scotland has a committee 
that makes it its duty to go from 
house to house and read sermons 
to the sick and aged prevented 
from attending public worship. 





There are now 4482 C. E. 
Societies in Great Britain. 





Ireland now reports 150 C, E. 
Societies. Ulster County 
112 Societies. 


has 


—_—— 


A Christian Endeavour Society 
has been formed at the head-quart- 
ers of Ballington Booth’s American 
Volunteers. 

A C.E. Society has been organ- 
ized in Rome. 





The C. E. Union of Santa Clara 
County, Cal., has prepared pledge 
eards for bicyclists, There is 
space for five signers, each of whom 
promises not te ride for pleasure on 
the Lord’s day. 


The Y. P.S C. E. Prayer Meet- 
ing Topics and Daily Readings 
have been admirably translated 
into Chinese by Dr. Faber. Every 
subject stands out clear and distinct 
by itself, and cannot fail to be of 
the greatest service not only to 
Endeavourers as such, but to the 
whole Christian Church in China. 
We anticipate for the edition a 


speedy sale, Price $2.00 per 100 
copies, Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai. 





Associate pledge cards have been 
prepared, and can be had at the 
Mission Press. 

JAMES WARE, 
General Secretary. 





THE ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE. 


The Provisional Executive Com- 
mittee calls a general meeting of the 
Anti-opium League at Shanghai, on 
Thursday, the 23rd September, at 
three o'clock p.m., for the purpose 
of organization. 

The Local Committees in the 
various cities are specially request- 
ed to be present. 

These Committees will also please 
send as delegates representatives 
from their localities who may be 
present in Shanghai at that time. 

The Exeeutive Committee requests 
that from the centres where there 
is no Local Committee that some 
one attend the meeting and sit as 
a full member, with the view of 
organization on his return home. 

This business meeting will be 
presided over till the election of 
permanent officers by Rev. J. N. 
Hayes, Chairman of the Provisional 
Executive Committee. 

At 5.30 p.m. a public meeting 
will be held in behalf of the inter- 
ests of the League. 

Early in the fall it is p-oposed 
to issue a pamphlet, “ American 
Doctors on the Effects of the Use of 
Opium on the Chinese.” Questions 
will be mailed at an early day, to 
which direct answers may be given, 
or the answers may be embodied in 
the paper sent in. These papers 
are to be addressed to Dr. W. H. 
Park, Seochow. 

The Treasurer of the A. O. L. is 
Dr. D. Duncan Main, Hangchow. 
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Friends of the cause may com- 
municate with this officer at any 
time, as funds will be needed for 
printing the papers from time to 
time issued by the League. 


Hamppen C. DuBossz, 


Sec., Provisional Executive Committee 
Anti-Opium League. 





THE CHINESE TRACT SOCIETY'S 
NEW PICTURES. 

To fill the vacant places on walls 
where idolatrous pictures, etc., have 
been removed, the Chinese Tract 
Society has printed the following 
cuts on foreign paper :—= 

The Flight into Egvrpt, Jesus 
feeding the Moltitude, Jesus 
blessing Little Children. The Good 
Samaritan, Render to Casar the 
things that are Cesar’s and to God 
the Things that are God’s, Jesus 
teaching the Samaritan Woman, 
A Certain Poor Widow threw in 
two Mites, Jesus preaching on the 
Mount, the Sea and Village of Ga- 
lilee, Bethlehem, Bethany, Mount 
Tabor, The Well at Nazareth, The 
City of Tyre, Holborn Viaduct, A 
Street in Bombay, Windsor Castle, 
The American Tract Society’s 
Honee, Bisle, Florence, Washing- 
ton, Railroad Bridge and Telegraph 
Wires. 

The set of twenty-two pictures 
for twenty cents, six sets for one 
dollar, net. 

Please send all orders to the 
Mission Press, Shanghai. 





The Chinese Tract Society is 
ready to furnish, free of expense, 
a Record Book and a set of books 
of one, or two, or three kinds, to 
any one who will undertake to lend 
them under the following rules. 

There are three sets of books :— 
(Ist) For youth, (2nd) for Christians, 
(3rd) for non-Christians. 


Regulations. 


1, An entry is to be made in the 
Record Bock at the time the book 


is lent, giving the date and the 
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name and residence of the borrower * 
when the book is returned the date 
should be entered. 

2. The books are ordinarily to 
be returned or renewed within a 
week. 

3. The books must be properly 
cared for, and an effort made to 
secure their regular return. 

4. The Record Book is to be ree 
turned to the Society when an 
application is made for a new sup- 
ply or when it is no longer required. 

5. If the books ordered for this 
purpose are pnt to any other use 
they should be paid for at catalogue 
prices. 

6. A report is to be made to the 
Society by the person ordering the 
books, at the end of June and 
December, giving the number of 
times the books have been lent ; the 
number of persons using them 3 
number on hand in good condition 
and any encouraging facts. 





THREE CONFERENCES FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS IN CHINA. 


By Rev. J. H. Wortey, Pu. D., 
M. E .M., Foochow. 


The Chinese New Year holidays 
of nearly a month, notwithstanding 
the disagreealle weather, is found 
to be most advantageous for meet- 
ings to deepen spiritual life among 


Christian workers. Three such 
meetings were held during the 


recent New Year season, viz., in 
Ming-chiang, Hok-chiang and Foo- 
chow. At the first there were in 
attendance nearly two hundred, 
ahout seventy of whom were workers 
and the remainder members of the 
local church. At the’second there 
were about seventy present, nearly 
all of whom were workers and 
office bearers; and at the last the 
attendance, especially at night, was 
about three hundred, among whom 
were a good many students. 

The conferences lasted from three 
to five days, There were three 
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public meetings daily, and during 
the intervals little groups met for 
prayer, testimony and Bible study. 
{ never saw people so utterly aban- 
don themselves to heart examination 
and seeking the in-filling of the 
Holy Spirit. Sometimes the meet- 
ings would last four hours, not- 
withstanding the Jeader tried 
several times toclose. At such times 
a half dozen or more would rise 
at once and desire to speak or re- 
quest prayer for some friend. After 
a season of prayer the speaking 
would be resumed with increased 
animation. The testimonies were 
always to the point, telling of 
urgent need or deep joy. 

For a long time we have felt 
that conviction for sin was not 
deep enough among the Chinese ; 
and that many who have given up 


their idols have not a real ex- 
perience of salvation; and that 
many of the workers have not 


received the anointing from above. 
But at all these conferences deep 
sorrow for sin, joy in the experience 
of forgiveness and anointing for 
service were marked characteristics. 
Some testified that for many years 
they had heen cold and indifferent ; 
but now they had been reclaimed, 
and henceforth would live and work 
for Jesus. A local preacher, Lan 
Ding-gi, who had been appointed 
last conference, was so discouraged 
because the Catholics had led away 
nearly all the members, wanted to 
give up his appointment and secure 
a place as teacher of Chinese in the 
theological school. But the Lord 
led him into such a rich experience 
he gladly went back to his work, 
and with a triumphant faith for a 
glorious year. And he was only 
one among many discouraged work- 
ers who had a divine expectation 
of victory begotten within their 
souls during these meetings. 

The Holy Ghost was present 
in power at every service, but two 
or three times the effect was ex- 
traordinary, the whole assembly 
being moved to tears of penitence 
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or sorrow for the lost, or to shouts 
of joy over sins forgiven. To see a 
congregation of nearly two hundred 
shouting, shaking hands, clasping 
each other in arms, clapping hands ; 
and again for more than an hour 
at a time on their knees weeping 
and praying most earnestly for 
unsaved friends, is enough to satisfy 
the most sceptical as to the effect 
of the Gospel on the Chinese, and 
ought to be sufficient to make 
optimists out of many pessimists 
and enthustastic missionary workers 
out of many who care little for the 
ascending Lord’s command to dis- 
ciple all nations, 

One night between the verses 
of the closing hymn, after a meet- 
ing of great rejoicing, some one 
shouted, ‘Let us make three taber- 
nacles ; one for Thee, and one for 
Moses, and one fer Elias.” At the 
end of the next verse the leader 
said, “No, we are not permitted to 
remain on the mountain, but must 
go down and help the struggling 
millions below.” This indicated 
the subject for the next morning’s 
service, which.was based on the 
incident of the child possessed with 
the deaf and dumb spirit and the 
feeding the multitude with a few 
loaves and fishes. The sad and 
hopeless condition of men without 
Christ was portrayed; and the 
Christian’s duty toward them and 
the need of full consecration and 
fasting and prayer were enforced. 

At the close a student in the 
Theological Seminary, weeping, so 
it was difficult to understand him, 
arose and said the Lord had laid a 
great burden upon his soul for the 
perishing thousands of his native 
country. With piteous cries he 
and others earnestly prayed for 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
upon the workers in that county. 
Without rising one after another 
requested prayer for parents, wife, 
brothers and sisters who were un- 
saved. A missionary who has 
several near relatives unconverted 
requested prayer for them. The 
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whole congregation remained on 
their knees weeping and praying 
for more than an hour, and most 


of the time many were praying - 


audibly at once, Such a barden of 
prayer as was laid upon that com- 
pany E had never witnessed. 

The result of these meetings en- 
courages us more than everything 
else. For, in proportion as people 
are concerned for the salvation of 
others, they are in a condition to 
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be used in that very work. For 
two or three years we have observ- 
ed with joy the growth of this 
spirit, but never before has it been 
manifested on such a scale. And 
now that the meetings have been 
closed several weeks we are glad 
to note that it has assumed a prac- 
tical form in regular missionary 
work by mavy who had formerly 
been indifferent. 





Tharp of Events 


June, 1897. 

9th.—The S. S. Aden wrecked on a 
reef off Socotra. The survivors (40) were 
taken from the wreck by the Government 
§. S. Mayo on the 26th. The following 
missionaries are among the missing: Mrs. 
R. Smyth (née Stanley) and infant, C. M. 
S., Ningpo; Misses F. M. Lloydand E. 
Weller. C. E. Z. M. S., Foochow; Mrs, 
3. S. Collins and two.children, C. M. S., 
Foochow. 


July, 1897. 
2nd,—Mohammedan riots in Calcutta. 
12th.—Achinese pirates, embarked as 

passengers the S. 8. Pegu, killed 
Capt. Ross, the mate, three of the crew 


on 


¢ ~~ 
iv the far East. 
io) ~t 

and several passengers and escaped with 
over $15,000. 

2ist-22nd.—Severe thunderstorm dur- 
ing the night in Shanghai. 30 native 
houses collapsed, two men killed and 
several others injured. During the 
storm the electric lights in the settlement 
suddenly went out for a few seconds. 
Electric bells and telephones in many 
houses were thrown out of order, 

27th.—Mr. A. P. Happer, Commis- 
sioner of Customs, Newchwang, and son 
of the late Dr. A. P. Happer, missionary 
at Canton, died of hydrophobia, the et 
fects of a bite received on the 18th of 
December last. Mr. Happer had been to 
Saigon for treatment by Pasteur method 
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BIRTHS. 


At Tungehow, Shantung, on 24th June, 
the wife of Rev. W. M. Hayes, of 
a son, 

At Kia-ting, Szechuen, 27th June, the 
wife of Rev. J. Enpicort, B.A., Cana- 
dian Methodist Mission, of a daughter, 

Art Shanghai, 3rd July, the wife of T.C. 
Britton, Southern Baptist Mission, 
U.S. A., of a son. 

At Jin-jow, N. Kin-chou, Manchuria, 
on the 15th instant. the wife of T. L. 
BRANDER, M.B., C.M., of a daughter, 

Art Ta-ku-tang, on July 28rd, the wife of 
Dr, J. A, ANDERSON, of a son. 


DEATHS. 


At Hongkong, 8th July, Rev, W. Drier. 
RICH, of the Rhenish Mission. 


At Karuizawa, Japan, on 25th July, the 
wife of Rev. Lacy L. Lirtte, S. 
Presbyterian Mission. 

DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, 3rd July, Mrs. W. J. 
DRUMMOND. and child, Miss Morton, 
Rev. and Mrs, J. C. Garritrr and 
child, American Presbyterian Mission ; 
Miss Rankin, Master Hearn, Rev. 
B. D. Lucas, Am, Methodist Epis. 
Mission (South), for U. S.A. 

FROM Shanghai, July 17th, Mrs, W. L. 
THompson and child, C. I. M., for 
Australia. 

From Shanghai, 24th July, Rev. and 
Mrs, J A. Silsby and family, Miss 
CocpaL. and Rey. H. V. Noyes, D.D., 
Am, Presby,. Mission, for U, 8. A. 

From Shanghai, July 24th, Dr. and 
Mrs, Witurams, C, I, Mission, for 
England, 








